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ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES IN THE 
BRITISH COLONIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, ORCOM MERCIAL MAGAZINE, 

Sir, Kingston, Oct. 1810. 
As your work is in much esteem in our island, I trust you will oblige 
several of your readers here with the insertion of the enclosed, on the 
subject of ameliorating the situation of our negro slaves, and particu- 
larly on the disadvantages of negro grounds and days. 

I beg leave to premise my observations with an extract of a letter 
from a gentleman in this country, to an exalted prelate in England, 
(upon the abolition of the slave trade,) on the interesting, but uncon- 
sidered, subject of negro greunds and days. 

“I consider negro grounds and days, exacted by law from the 
master, for their cultivation, to be the great radical root of evil, in 
the order and management of ourslaves: an error which commenced in 
the early settlement of our island, and has been nourished in vice; and 
has grown into so insuperable a malady, that nothing short of a colonial 
law,with the unanimous exertions of the people, under a conviction of 
its danger, will overcome it. Evéry planter you shall converse with 
will admit, that a train of mischiefs are notoriously felt from this ill 
devised and worse ordered custom, the parent of licentiousness and 
debauchery, the nursery of conspiracies and disease. 

VoL. VI. e 
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“* Slavery must ever be inseparable from its appendant inconveni- 
.encies and discipline; and, wherever permitted, the slave cannot be 

too dependant on the master. Monsieur Laborie has unanswerably 
exemplified, in his Coffee Planter, that a disregard to the slaves ac- 
quiring property was the fountain of all the deplored miseries which 
have awaited a neighbouring colony. 

“I believe there are very few instances to be adduced. where two- 
thirds of the-estates negroes have provisions in their grounds sufficient 
to support them. The consequences are obvious. The indolent, who 
neglect their grounds, barely exist, without being filled or satisfied by 
plundering (at the hazard of life or limb, and often one or other are 
sacrificed) from the diligent and provident; and reduce them and their 
families to equal want as the robber; who, if not detected, but 
suspected, is urged to skulk from his labour or run away, and incurs 
the censequent punishment, which often disables him for work. If 
ether peryerse habits are not natural to the robber, laziness and hur 
ger will instil them. I venture to advance, that theusands have been 
lost and transported from the island from this primary cause—negro 
days. 

*« These are generally given on Saturday. In such case the negro 
has two days (including Sundays) in succession, to travel a distance 
from his home, (as I have frequently known them to do), to the extent 
ef forty miles; and often to the destruction of a mule or horse of their 
masters or his neighbours, contract bad habits, vices, or diseases, re- 
turn and disseminate them among his fellow servants. Fatigued by 
travelling, perhaps all night, and also intoxicated, he is incapable of 
appearing in the field to perform his usual task, and incurs punish- 
ment. These attendants pertain not to the profligate only, but are 
not unusual even to the better disposed and assiduous slave; who very 
rarely employs both his days in cultivating his ground, but spends one 
in visiting a wife, husband, or child, obtained upon other estates; 
which estranges him or her from their master, and by which their at- 
tachment to the estate is diminished. 

“ IT will carry to your view also the loss which the proprietor sus- 
tains from. this old banefully continued practice. I calculate that a 
gang of two hundred slaves generally occupy from one hundred to two 
hundred acres of land, and are allowed about twenty-five days (exclu- 
sive of the sabbaths) in the year to work them, Their provisions are 
planted in detached spots (especially in hilly lands), and requires from 
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four to eight watchmen to guard the whole; whereas thirty acres of 
land, with two watchmen, well furnished and cultivated under the mas- 
ter’s eye, could be kept in high order in twelve days, (that is, four 
cleanings per annum, with the whole gang, in three days each) to afford 
abundant provisions for two hundred souls. Besides, if the thirty 
acres are properly disposed of in various provisions, they would in- 
sure a magazine, in case of storms and hurricanes, and exempt the 
master from heavy expense; and also prevent the suffering which fre- 
quently accrues, from these unreflecting beings outselling themselves 
in plenteous seasons. 

“I count, however, the masters’ gain of land and time but trivial, 
when compared to the manifold great and humane purposes my ar- 
rangement would secure to the slave. 

“‘ Murders, bloodshed, and punishment would be avoided. Incal- 
culable misery and disease (from the proximate or remote cause of 
which more than half of our slaves perish,) would be remedied; the 
first and unconquerable cause (hunger) of pilfering and stealing be 
removed by a pleatiful and equal supply to each person, on a sabbath 
morn, of provisions previously gathered in; of course, skulkingand ab- 
sconding from want, inability, and roguery, frora work, be precluded; 
the good and-deserving not injured and disheartened by thieves; and 
the whole gang, well fe: with wholesome food, would have strength 
and encouragement to reward with toil the master’s care. 

«‘ The state and condition of every individual slave would be regu- 
larly seen weekly, by the proprietor or manager. I would encourage 
them to raise small stock, have gardens and small grounds around-or 
near their houses, to induce them to employ their Sundays at home; 
and by thus deyoting them they would, necessarily for want of time, 
seek their wives, husbands, and that enjoyment of society, which a 
moderate estate affords; and where their offspring would ingraft, at- 
tach, and comfort them upon their master’s property; from which, 
agreeably to the doctrine of the memorable and lamented Mr, 
Bryan Edwards, and of reason and humanity, no law should separate 
them!” 

The progressive establishment of grounds by the owners is as prac- 
ticable as easy, upon the same system of law which compels “ every 
owner of slaves to have a surplus quantity of land in provisions,” 
Was that quantity to be equally added to for three years, the-object 
would be accomplished, 

o2 
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I will conclude this important subject with a fair question analogous 
to our situation and circumstances, to convince the most ignorant of 
the impolicy apd disadvantage of negro grounds and days. Why 
are the slaves of the southern states of America, the Windward 
Islands, and, in a word, those in Vere (our own island), so superior in 
intellectual improvement generally to ours? The answer is, they are 
all hand fed, and oftener assembled and seen. 

That administration, who do not confine themselves to mere moral 
and political ordinances, but whose contemplative care extends to the 
providing for the comforts, happiness, and prosperity, of posterity; 
and refuse not to plant, because they expect not to eat of the fruit, 
but plant, that future ages may enjoy the fruit, and bless the soul of 
the hand which enriched the earth for their benefit; will be memora- 
bly glorious, 

Sir Francis De Ivernois, an enlightened writer upon the ‘“ Effects 
of the present Continental Blockade,” has given us an_ illustrious 
lesson to stir up a spirit of industry and art, to bring our 
energies and internal sources into use: “ That nations like in- 
dividuals acquire opulence, not by labouring much in order to sell 
to a large amount, but by purchasing as little as possible, That, in 
erder to confine within herself the precious metals, an enlightened 
pation, setting a due value upon independence, sticks at no sacrifice in 
order to prevent the importation of forelgn commodities, even those 
which she cannot produce at home; and produce within herself all 
such articles as are necessary to lier. That with this view size would 
totally disregard that other countries, from their position or other cir- 
gumstances, natural or artificial, have the means of producing the 
same articles in greater perfection, and with less laboyy and expense; 
and consequently of supplying her with them on more advantageous 
terms than those on which she can obtain them at home.” — 

Our island and climate are worthy of the spirit and legislators I have 
specified. They open a field to grand and extensive productions of 
grnament, pleasure; and utility, independently of most other countries. 
Encouragement will beget enterprize. The people will cheerfully 
bear, and insignificantly feel, a tax of a few thousands divided, which 
will promote their own and slaves’ gomforts and enjoyments; and, 
place them from the exigencies to which the political fancies, ca- 
price, and temporary lucre of other countries, expose them. 

«“ The practicability of raising hogs, by planting orchards of fruit; 
aud conveying varieties of fish from gthers to the rivers and shores of 
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our island, to nourish our people, has been suggested through the 
medium of your valuable Magazine. It is said China, in a similar 
clime to this, produces a species of bamboo, from which vessels for 
liquer and other purposes are made: we ought to obtain them. 
Every effort to this end, and other undertakings to lessen our depen- 
dence and wants, must commence with our representatives, to whom 
we have delegated the power, and committed the treasure, to secura 
suc¢ess to acquirements so important to our welfare. 

A few salt works well established would furnish our whole popula- 
tion with abundance of salt; and every cave abounds with materials*, 
from which nitre may be extracted. 

Nature has given us spontaneously cotton as a comfortable clothing, 
was our ingenuity and industry exerted, and we permitted, with our 
fellow subjects in common, to import machines to fabricate it. Our 
united supplications to our gracious sovereign should be unceasing, 
until those slavish laws, which inhibit their importation for our inter- 
nal use, were repealed, as a small amends for the privation of means 
to procure tillers for our lands. ; 

To attain this equal enjoyment we have a claim upon the justice 
and talents of a great advocate to finish his own work; and, Ef 
presume, to address Mr. Wilbeforce in the general voice of the West 
Indies, thus:—- 

Sir—To panegyrize your character would be an idle adulation, and 
to declaim against acts adverse to our interest, would be an argument 
of our chagrin. Nor will we refuse the tribute to your humanity, 
however mistaken, in the prominent part you took in abolishing the 
slave trade. Nevertheless, we claim the privilege of pointing out 
where you have fallen short of the merciful Samaritan, upon your 
own principles; and abandoned the sufferer to perish naked in the 
wilderness, after having healed his wounds. 

Born and educated as you were, under the denomination of Chris- 
tians, we are, as owners of slaves, obliged to witness severity in sub- 
ordination, as it is imperiously exercised in our army and navy; and 
it is possible and probable, that in the execution of exemplary pu- 
nishments, maltreatment may occasionally occur. But the worst in- 





* Bats’ dung, which has the quality of powerful attraction, and will, after expo- 
sure to the air for some time, answer over again, repeatedly yielding a large por- 
tion of saltpetre, 
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flictions bear no proportion to the cruel consequences of those Gothic 
acts of your: parliament, which contravene our internal means of 
clothing our slaves comfortably, and deny us, even what your thirst for 
traffic furnished them in their native land, aids to manufacture iron 
and cloth. 

From the earliest ages of the West Indies slaves have been impro- 
perly clothed, with flax and tow cloths of British, or German import- 
ed manufactory; for the selfish restrictions of the mother coantry 
have kept them in the sad alternative, to accept these or nakedness. 
Nor has their qualities evidenced the integrity of the tradesmen, for 
they have sunk as their prices have risen, and become a nominal rai- 
ment. 

Many masters, nay, slaves, could make, from the spontaneous 
growth of our soil, a far more congenial and lasting clothing, than 
that which he cannot afford to purchase upon your terms and prices. 
Are you, Sir, are the virtuous and charitable members in parliament, 
aware of the thousands who suffer from the destructive effects your 
restrictive acts lay many masters under, and who are indirectly sacri- 
ficed by their continuance? Our slaves are unavoidably exposed to 
the sudden chilling rains and north winds our climate is incident to; 
and from their pinching blasts your indirect and operative oppression 
precludes us from sheltering them, by the only sleazy covering you 
enable us to procure. ' 

Pleurisies, spasms, obstructions and fevers, are the consequences; 
and more fall from your unrelenting laws, than from the tyranny and 
labour exacted by the rigidest masters! 

If, in your judgment, civilization could not progress, while fresh 
imports from Africa renewed the native recollections, and fed the bar- 
barous ideas of their countrymen here, and your power has been in- 
terposed to subdue the intercourse; your purposed reform is buf half 
finished ; and_your work of humanity will remain unperfected, so long 
as you withhold means for food and raiment to those beings, whose 
destinies, under the permission of Providence, are aggravated by your 
afflicting laws. We look to you for consistence; and that your reason, 
eloquence, and influence, will be employed in parliament, with the 
prevailing spirit for ameliorating the condition of slavery, for removing 
these restrictions, with every other obstacle to our happiness and pre- 
servation, at this, the most calamitous, conjuncture we have ever ex 
perienced. 
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Threatened with ruin, from insupportable duties, taxes, and en- 
hanced prices of every article necessary for the support of ourselves 
and slaves, our existence demands not only a minute critical economy 
in all our arrangements, and energetical resort to the resources, which 
God and nature have munificently bestowed upon this valuable co- 
lony; but prompt relief from government, to avert its impending an- 
nihilation ! 

COLONUS. 
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ON GAMING HOUSES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Mr. Epiror, 

Tue attention which you bestow on every subject appertaining to 
public good, induces me to indulge a hope, that you will call the at- 
tention of the police, if not the legislature, to the suppression of those 
abominable seminaries of vice, the Gambling Houses, particularly at 
the west end of the town. Though there are laws against such ille- 
gal places of resort, yet I am concerned to observe, that they are in- 
efficient. I am told, that the proprietors of these gaming houses, by 
informing against themselves, or keeping common informers in pay, 
keep their houses open to the destruction of the morals of too 
many of the rising generation, and to the misery of hundreds of fa- 
milies. 

If we look to the cause of the many instances of forgery and high- 
way robbery, we find that they proceed from the gambling tables. It 
is there that the unthinking and unwary are first fleeced, and after- 
afterwards initiated into vices that lead them to an ignominious end, 
On Sunday they are particularly free of access to “ Young Tradese 
men and Shopkeepers,” and even the dice can be distinctly heard in the 
street, on that day, and at that time, which, if a butcher sells a pound 
of meat to the hungry, or a pablican a glass of ale to the thirsty, he is 
punished, ‘This is a crying evil, and calls for immediate correction. 

From, your's, &c. 
A CONSTANT READER. 
St, James’s-street, Jan.6, 1911. 
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ON THE INGREDIENTS USED IN FINING 
BEER. 
TOTHE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, ORCOMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 

In some of your former numbers I have read the system and prac- 
tice of brewing ale, porter, &c. and giving a list of all the ingredients 
as used by modern brewers, both public and private; but the author 
of your treatise has made ne mention of the obnoxious and filthy arti- 
cles mixed in the preparation of fining, of which such a quantity is 
always found necessary by the brewers to mix with the beer, at least 
according to their practice. Now, I maintain that the unwholesome- 
ness of the quality of the firings calls loudly for condemnation, and 
were but half the London porter drinkers familiar with the loathsome 
stuff put in beer, under this sanction, I am convinced, the disuse of 
alehouse porter and beer would become general, and every individual 
would endeavour to brew for himself, on the same necessity as for- 
merly people made their own bread. To expose, in some degree, 
what I am railing against, let me just inform you of the following fact 
that occurred a few days since. 

I had ordered three pair of soles from my fishmonger, and enjoined 
him to send them home without being skinned; which the fishmonger 
would very reluctantly comply with, when he found they were for use 
at my own table, and not for sending in the country. This brought 
on an explanation, that his being deprived of the skins was a loss to 
him, and could be no benefit but trouble to my cook; and he then 
confessed, on being close questioned, that he saved all his fish skins 
for a brewer to make finings with, and actually shewed me in aff out- 
house a large tub of putrid skins collected during the week, sufficient 
in temperate weather to breed a pestilence in the neighbourhood. 

i think I need say nething further on the subject of the unwhole- 
someness of the ingredients mixed with beer, notwithstanding it és 
made of malt and hops, as the brewers now profess. 

VERITAS, 

Waleot Place, Dec. 4, 1810, 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF ALUM. 
FROM THE ANNALES DE CHIMIE. 
(Continued from p. 528, Vol. V) 


Lixiviation of the Ore, Evaporation of the Lixivium, and Crystallization 
of the Alum. 


IN order to lixiviate the ore, it is detached from the lower part of 
the back of the heap, that the fall of the upper part may be facilitated ; 
it is put into wheel-barrows, having the bodies made of osiers, and 
forming upon the barrow an inverted cone, containing about three 
cubic feet; it is emptied into wooden tubs, which are about fifteen 
or sixteen feet square, and are sunk about two feet into the earth, 
There are two bottoms to these tubs; the first is composed of planks 
laid upon beaten clay, and the second of boards or thick planks 
supported above the first, at the distance of a foot from each other: 
the planks are covered over, and thus a false bottom is formed, which 
is taken out, and cleansed when necessary. Between the false bottom 
and the floor ef the tub there is a wooden cock for the purpose of 
discharging the lixivium. The tubs incline towards these cocks; the 
planks that are laid on the thick boards perform the office of filters, 
by the interstices that are left between them, and the liquor passes 
elear. 

The aumber of tubs vary in each establishment. At Flone they are 
thirty, placed two by two; between which, at regular distances, are 
set other smaijl rectangular tubs, which serve to contain the lixivia 
that runs into the reservoir, and towards which the cocks of four tubs 
are directed. The roasted ore is then put inte these tubs; water is 
then let on in proportion to what may evaporate in the course of the 
operation, and is thus passed three times over the earth, and allowed 
te remain on it twenty-four hours each time. 

He who directs the lixiviation is careful to put a less quantity of 
water in time of rain, notwithstanding which the lixivia are much 
weakened: from this circumstance it is evident that the degree of con- 
centration of the lixivia is not always certain. 

Good ore ®Sually affords a lixivium of eighteen degrees of the areo- 
meter for salt-petre. 

At this place only six tubs are filled at one time, that quantity of - 
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ore being enough to supply the establishment. If more were daily 
employed, the quantity of schiste extracted would be insufficient, and 
it would not have time to eflloresce; besides the ley, which would fill 
a greater number of tubs, could not be evaporated. 

The leys are conducted, by channels of wood, into a reservoir, near 
the works. There they are, in a manner, under the immediate con- 
trol of the head workman, who admits them, discretionally, into the 
boiler; and from that into the evaporating vessels. 


On the Evaporation of the Leys, and the Crystallization of the dlum. 


The-apparatus for forming the alum is composed of four leaden 
boilers, two of which are employed in the evaporation, one to heat 
the mother-waters, and the fourth to heat the leys; of a cooler thir- 
teen feet wide, fourteen long, and four and a half deep; of small 
erystallizing tubs, four feet in length, two wide, and two deep. 

The two evaporating vessels are placed on two pieces of brickwork, 
which rise towards the middle, and are covered with cast-iron plates, 
which are a foot wide and an inch thick. It is upon these plates that 
the boilers are placed, and which support the bottoms of them, 

One vessel serves for the refining, and is only four feet wide, six- 
teen long, and two deep, while the other is eight feet wide, sixteen 
long, and eight in depth; a single fire suffices for the first, but the 
second requires two. The chimney of these three fires passes under 
the mother-water boiler, which succeeds to the two first, but rises 
about two feet, and beyond that is continued under the lixivium boiler. 

By this arrangement very little of the heat is lost, and the mother- 
waters and the leys are disposed to ebullition. It is clear that the 
mother-waters if not previously heated would cool the boiling consi- 
derably, and which requires much time before it arrives at ebullition, 
It is the same with the leys in the boiler; however, notwithstanding 
the advantages obtained by this method of arranging the vessel, not- 
withstanding the quantity of heat that is lost when graduated boilers 
are not used, it is not generally adopted, or at most but in part; in 
almost all other establishments the chimnies rise immediately from the 
evaporating vessels, and these chimnies become red hot at the height 
of eight feet. 


(To be concluded in oyr next.) 
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ON PENITENTIARY HOUSES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Tue amelioration of the state of the lower classes of society being 
a thing very much to bedesired by every philanthropist, any proposal 
which tends thereunto should, at least, be attempted, and although 
some through bad management or private views of interest * may fail, 
yet no one can allow that to be a sufficient reason for not making 
another attempt. The plan laid down by Thismiames in your last 
number (although very suitable for the metropolis or some very large 
towns) appears to be too complex for smaller ones where the effects 
might be as salutary. Such a plan as would be very suitable for an 
introduction to the other, was carried on with great success by Miss 
Thompson, of Duxford, and was transmitted to the public eye through 
the medium of the Evangelical Magazine for August, 1809, by Mr. 
Pine, of which I inclose you a copy, if you should think it we.thy of 
insertion. ° 
He says, ‘‘ When we came first to the village, in April, 1795, we 
found the children totally ignorant of needle-work, and without any 
means of instruction. Most of the poor families were in the habit of 
putting out their linen to make. This, together with a desire of giving 
them religious instruction, induced Miss Thompson to begin a school, 
confining her number to twelve; but these rapidly improving, and 
others heing desirous of admission, the number was gradually increased 
to thirty. Finding some difficulty in obtaining a sufficiency of plain 
work, she taught them to work a handkerchief which they took with 
them on leaving the school, and entering into service. Fancy work 
coming into fashion, and their little attempts being much approved by 
some ladies in the neighbourhood, we received an order, March 23, 
1805 ; this was the first. It gave satisfaction, and was followed by 
many more from private families, and in the course of a few months 
considerable orders were received from five shops at Cambridge, St. 
Ives, &c. ‘The business now becoming of importance, the prices of 
the work were fixed, and a regular account opened. The shopkeeper 





* I should not have supposed private views of interest could have entered into @ 
plan like this, had I net known a school fall to pieces, merely owing to such inten- 


tions in some of its principal supporters. “ 
P2 
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sent the muslin in the piece, with an order for so many dozen of caps, 
veils, &c. This was cut out, and given to the children, with the pat- 
terns (which were drawn by Miss T. and her nieces) to work. Two 
hours in a day were appointed to take in and give out work, which was 
finished at their own houses. When the order was completed it was 
sent home, with a bill, and the money returned, as our plan did not 
admit of credit. The whole of this money was divided among the 
children, according to their work. It was required, that they should 
be decently clothed out of the money by their parents, and the rest 
for their own use, which greatly assisted them in providmg comforta- 
ble bedding, and other necessaries for their houses, which they were 
anable to procure.” 

“On closing the account,” adds Mr. P. “ the money distributed 

among the little work-women, who at no time amounted to more than 
forty, came to 676/. 15s. 9d. in a period of little. more than three 
years. 
Although this is beginning on a small seale, yet it might be increased 
by opening an annual subscription, which might be formed into a fund 
towards building a house where the distressed character might be sup- 
portec 1nd taught some employment, whereby an honest livelihood 
might be earned; and as every subscriber expects some share of go- 
vernment, I would propose the following rules: 

1. That every person subscribmg one guimea per annum, be deemed 
a member of the committee. 

2. That the committee shall meet every quarter. 

3. That‘a manager be chosen by the committee, for the ensuing 
quarter. 

4. That the manager have the whole executive power ‘until another 
be chosen. 

5. That the report of the manager be laid before the Connnittee 
every meeting. 

6. That no person be ‘admitted into ‘the house, except on a conmnit- 
tee day. 

Thus might many be made useful members'of society, who otherwise 
might have wandered in the paths of wretchedness, ‘or'sunk into’ar 
abyss of infamy, from which no human power could have extri- 
cated them. 

Your's, &c. &ec. 
N——S. 
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RIVILEGE OF FRANKING. 


TOTHE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


SiR, 

Tue franking of letters by members of parliament for their friends 
and conuections, has become now so much a matter of course, that no 
person, who has the least connection with a member ever thinks of 
letting his friends pay the postage of letters from him te them: but 
this privilege, granted to members for the sake of public information, 
becomes a mere vehicle for private convenience ; and the cover writ- 
ten in the hand writing and signed by the member, becomes a mere 
blind to defraud the revenne, which, at a calculation of four letters 
sent in this manner per day, at one shilling each, will make a decrease 
in the annual revenue of something better than forty thousand 
pounds!!! and if the party should happen to be particularly ac- 
quainted, letters do absolutely come under cover to the member (and 
this to no small extent) as letters to himself, and which are by him, or 
by his directions, delivered to the real person for whom they were 
originally intended. This, Sir, is a fact, and which a small portion 
of your penetration will enable you to discover. This is done by men 
of high rank and character, and the making use of a member’s cover, 
or his name, has become now so much a matter of custom, that no- 
thing but a public exposure of it may enable us to hope to have this 
evil redressed. 

Surely, Sir, when the nation is oppressed in the way it is, and the 
individual who, by his industry, is scarcely able to obtain the com- 
mon necessaries of fife, is, by an act of owr legislature, directed to 
be called before a host of persons, called commissioners, to declare 
upon oath, (contrary to the general principles of our constitution, that 
no man shall convict himself) as to the amount of his income, and 
whose income should happen to be fifty guimeas a-year, is assessed at 
five pounds, (this too upon the plea of public necessity), surely, Isay, 
it is not too much to ask that this as well'as other grievances may’be 
redressed, and the burthens of public expenditure be more propor. 
tionably borne. 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
AN OBSERVER. 


Surrey Roud, Jan. 1, ¥811. 
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ON THE TITLE OF ESQUIRE. 


TOTHE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

I BELIEVE it is generally known, that when a gentleman is honour- 
ed by his Majesty with knighthood, or with a baronet’s or any superior 
title, there are certain fees of office to be paid, which are pretty con- 
siderable; and when we reflect that persons thus invested with ho- 
nours are under the necessity of increasing their establishments, add- 
ing another pair of horses to the eoach, and et ceteras, we may set 
them down as pretty well taxed. 

But there is another title, namely, that of Esquire, which is attended 
with no expense whatever. This title is not in the gift of his Majesty, 
and therefore it is, I presume, that we consider it as being in the gift 
of every body else. These *Squires compose so very numerous a 
body, that no part of the kingdom is without them; not a city, nor a 
town, nor a village, nor a counting-house, nor a goal, but what 
has its Squires; and I can see no reason why they ought not to 
pay certain fees on receiving this dignity, as well as the personages 
aforesaid. 

But as it would be very difficult to determine the precise time when 
a gentleman is first dubbed ’Squire, I would propose that they pay a 
certain permanent tax, very trifling when taken by individual instal- 
ments, but which, I am convinced, would amount to a prodigious sum 
at the end of the year. This would not be a tax upon necessaries, for 
*Squires are not necessaries. Is it necessary that every industrious 
man who retires from business, and every idle fellow that never would 
take to business, should be a Squire! Certainly not. Ergo, then, 
you may suppose that Squires are /ururies, and ought to be taxed ac- 
cordingly... I cannot agree to that neither, for a luxury implies some- 
thing very agreeable at least; now I don’t know any thing half so 
disagreeable as the great part of our Squires are. But be this as it 
may, luxuries or necessaries, they are a body of men who pay 
nothing as yet, in their capacity of Squires, and I see no reason why 
they should be exempted. 

But some critic will say, this tax will be difficult to collect. Of all 
the taxes that ever were proposed, Mr. Editor, I will maintain that 
this will be the easiest in collecting. It will not require the appoint- 
ment of a single officer. It may be collected by the Post Office in 
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this manner: Let every letter directed to a "SQUIRE be charged with 
DOUBLE POSTAGE. Now, what can be easier than this? Even 
should three or four extra clerks be wanted, let them be taken from 
that number in the office, who, for want of employment, are obliged 
to spend their time and money at public places. 

By thus laying a tax upon the letters, you answer a double purpose, 
the cause and the effect appear conjoined; and, what is very impor- 
tant in taxation, the amount of the tax annually rises in proportion to 
the quantum of business or pleasure that the "Squire may have to at- 
tend to; so that it will operate not only as a tax on fit/e, but on riches, 
which has long been a desideratum with financiers. 

I might now give you some probable estimates of the produce of 
this tax; but as I don’t wish to engross much of your time, I shall 
only suggest the following. I reckon there are a million of ’Squires 
in the kingdom; suppose each to receive but one letter per day, which, 
one with another, shall amount to sixpence, here is twety-five thou- 
sand pounds per day. What a pretty sum will that make per annum, 
Mr. Editor. 

There can be but one deduction from this reckoning. It may be 
said that many ‘Squires will abdicate. O fye! give up a darling 
vanity! No, I defy Mr. Prime Minister to tax any article so as to 
prohibit it, unless it be a matter of indifference to the public. _Now 
a fine sounding title is not a matter of indifference! 

1 am, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
PLAIN MISTER. 


London, Dec. 26, 1810. 
<a 
ON SILVER MINES IN ENGLAND. 


TOTHE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Tue gold mines of Ireland some time since created a considerable 
sensation in the United Kingdom, but nothing having been said 
thereon for a considerable time, that subject, like the philosopher's 
stone, I conclude is yet to be resolved. 

In a former number of your's I have read an account of the tin 
miners in Cornwall, and as you profess the subject of mineralogy to 
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form a feature of your work, as connected with the trade of the king- 
dom, to set an example to some of your numerous Correspondents, 
I send the following particulars concerning the state of mining in 
England, from ancient times to the close of the last century, not 
doubting but it may prove aeceptable to some of your readers. 

At the time when the Romans invaded this isle, it appears that the 
native inhabitants were destitute of the precious metals. Whether 
any mines of silver were opened in Britain while it was subject te the 
Roman sway, is not very eertainly known. That a silyer mine was 
anciently wrought in Wales appears probable from the testimony of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, From the mines of Comb Martin, in Devonshire, 
silver was extracted in considerable quantities in the reign of Ed- 
ward I, The silver mines of Derbyshire appear to have afforded 
very considerable profit during the same reign, Edward III. derived 
from his silver mines no small supply of money for the expenditure of 
his French wars. In the reign of Henry VI, a mine of silver was pro- 
fitably wrought in the parish of Bereferris, in Devonshire, on a place 
contiguous to the sea shore. A silver mine was, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, discovered in the mountain of Consomlack, in Cardigan- 
shire, Wales. After being first wrought by a Mr. Smith, the enter- 
prise was prosecuted by Sir Hugh Middleton,- who for a while paid 
for the mine a yearly rent of four hundred pounds sterling, and had 
from it a monthly gain of two thousand pounds; more happily for th- 
city of London then for his family and his own private fortune, he was 
drawn ‘away from this prosperous undertaking to that of forming the 
New River. Under the reign of Charles I. the working of these 
mines was prosecuted by other lessees. They yielded at one time a 
profit of more than one hundred pounds per week, but their continued 
working was interrupted by the civil wars. The silver in these mines 
was an intermixture with lead. The shillings, half-crowns, &e—coined 
from it were stamped with ostrich feathers, the device of the Prince 
of Wales; the produce of silver was at the rate of fourteen pounds 
out of every ton of lead. The mines of Bounghill Moor and Skel- 
thorn, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, were likewise wrought for 

“their silver in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The ore of the former 
yielded at the rate of sixty-seven pounds per ton; the produce of the 
latter was but about twenty-six pounds per ton. The mines in Cardi- 
ganshire were, in the reign of King William and Queen Anne, wrought 
on account of their silver with great spirit, and at a great expense, 
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which they amply repaid. The purest ore of these mines yielded at 
that time sixty-five ounces of pure silver in the ton. 

It was the general practice of Feodism to reserve in every royab 
grant of lands, the mines of the precious metals which should be dis- 
covered in those lands, to the sovereign. All the English mines af- 
fording silver were therefore anciently reserved to the crown; that 
they might be opened and wrought, leases of them were granted to 
various enterprising undertakers. 

The earliest workers of the lead and silver mines of England ap- 
pears to have been Germans. Queen Elizabeth, in the sixth year of 
her reign, invited over a company of German miners, and authorized 
them to explore the mines of gold, silver, copper, quicksilver, &c. in 
the eight counties of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, Cornwall, Devonshire, Gloucestershire, and Worcestershire, as 
well as in Wales, on condition of paying to the crown one-tenth part 
of the produce of the mines which their researches should discover. 

In the seventh year of her reign she granted to another company a 
lease of all the mines they should discover in her other dominions of 
England and Ireland. The former of these two companies were 
afterwards incorporated under the appellation of the Governors, §c. 
of the Mines Royal, under which they long continued, through various 
interruptions to work the mines in the eight counties above men- 
tioned. 

A mine royal was defined to be a mine in which there was a greater 
value of gold or silver than of baser metal. 

It is remarkable, that our British mines are chiefly on the western 
side of the island. 

Should my observations be found acceptable, I shall resume this 
subject in a future number. 

Your's, &c, 
B, A. G. 


a Se em 


A CONCISE ABSTRACT OF THE BANKRUPT 
LAWS. 
(Continued from p. 8, Vol.V.) 
HIAvInG given the different acts which, according to law, cousti- 
tute bankruptcy, we will endeavour to explain those terms, according 
to the best law opinions, 
VOL. VI. Q 
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Departing the Realm is construed from a man withdrawing himself 
from the jurisdiction and coercion of the law, in order to defraud his 
creditors. 

Begin to keep House.]—A trader keeping in his own privately, so as 
not to be seen or spoken with by his creditors, except for just and 
necessary cause, is construed to be an intention to defraud his credi- 
tors, by avoiding the process of the law. 

But as the statute requires it to be with an intent to delay or defraud 
creditors, the mere denial is therefore capable of being explained by 
circumstances; such as sickness, company, business, or even the late- 
ness of the hour. 

It is no uncommon thing for traders in declining circumstances, to 
call the creditors together to inspect their affairs, and determine whe- 
ther a commission shall issue against them or not; and, if thought ad- 
visable, it is usual for the trader to deny himself to a creditor, for the 
purpose of making an act of bankruptcy. It seems doubtful, how- 
ever, how far such concerted denial will be an act of bankruptcy to 
affect the interest of third persons. 

Depart from his dwelling-house, or otherwise absent himself.]—This is 
an act of bankruptcy, if done with intent to defraud or delay creditors, 
and his absence but for a single day will be an act of bankruptcy; 
though the mere departure is sufficient prin. facie evidence of an in- 
tention to defraud or delay his creditors; but it must be a voluntary 
absenting, and not compulsory, as in the case of being arrested. 

“Suffer himself to be outlawed.|—The outlawry must be suffered with 
the intent to defraud creditors, in order to make a man a bankrupt: 
but it is said it will not make a man a bankrupt, if it be reversed be- 
fore the commission issues, or for default of proclamations after the 
commission. 

Willingly or fraudulently procure his goods, money, or chattels, to be 
attached or sequestered.]}—This is a direct endeavour to disappoint his 
creditors of their security. 2 Bla. 478. But to make this an act of 
bankruptcy, it must be by the procurement of the party, with an intent 
to delay creditors. An adverse attachment or sequestration, upon the 
default or laches of the party, is not within the statute; as where a 
merchant having an impropriate rectory, the tithes were sequestered 
for not repairing the chancel. 

Willingly or fraudulently suffer himself to be arrested, or yielding him- 
self to prison. }—If a man shall suffer himself to be arrested, without a 
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just and lawful cause, such a proceeding will be deemed an attempt to 
defraud his creditors. 

Or if he causes a voluntary or feigned action to be commenced 
against him, at the suit of a friendly plaintiff, in order to be turned 
over from one prison to another; for this being mere form, the bail 
never justify. 

Being arrested for 1001. or’ more, of just debt, after such arrest 
escaping out of prison.}—It is not to be supposed that a man would 
break prison, who was able and desirous to procure bail. 

The escape must be such as shews the means to run away and defeat 
his creditors; it must be an escape against the will of the sheriff, for 
a man shall not be made a criminal where he has not the least crimi- 
nal intention to disobey any law. Where, by the permission of the 
sheriff, a man is carried through a different county, in his road to a 
judge’s chamber, upon a habeas corpus, to be turned over; this was held 
not to be an escape in the sense of this act of parliament; he remains 
substantially in custody notwithstanding his being thus carried into 
another county. 

Being arrested for debt, shall le in prison for two months or more, 
upon that or any other arrest or detention for debt,—And he shall be 
deemed a bankrupt from the time of his first arrest.}—But the arrest 
must be lawful, and therefore an arrest by an executor before probate 
is not within the act. 3 Lev. 57. 

The inability of a trader to procure bail, in order to obtain his li- 
berty, argues a strong deficiency in his credit, owing either to suspect- 
ed poverty or ill character; and this neglecting to do it, if able, can 
arise only from a fraudulent intention: in either of which cases 
it is time his creditors should compel a distribution of his 
effects. 

If a trader owes twenty (or fen) pounds, and be arrested for it, and 
lie in prison two months, this makes him bankrupt. 

Prefer to any court any petition or bill against any of his creditors, 
thereby endeavouring to enforce them to accept less than their just debts, 
or to procure time or longer days of payment than were given at the 
time of their original contract.]}—Such petitions have been long explod- 
ed, though they still are noticed in the statute book. But if the cre- 
ditors, upon request, enlarge the time for payment, it does not make 
the party bankrupt. 

Or take sanctuary.}—Sanctuary was taken away by the 21 Jac. ¢ 28. 


s. 6, 7. 
Qo 2 
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Procure or obtain any protection, other than such persog as shall be 
lawfully protected by privilege of parliament.}—By the 7 Ann. c. 12. s. 5. 
no merchant or trader within the description of the statute against 
bankrupts, who shall put himself into the service of an ambassador, or 
public minister, shall have any privilege by that act. 

A person’s procuring himself the protection of an ambassador, or 
public minister, is an act of bankruptcy within the 21 Jac. J. as it de- 
feats‘vr delays creditors, or tends so to do. 

A trader procuring any protection, not being himself privileged by 
parliament, in order to screen his person from arrests, has shewed an 
endeavour to elude the justice of the law. 

Make or cause to be made any fraudulent grant or eonveyance, of 
lands, tenements, goods, or chattels.|—A fraudulent grant, to come 
within the meaning of this statute, must be by deed; therefore a frau- 
dulent sale of goods, not by deed, is no act of bankruptcy in itself; 
but being a scheme concerted at the eve of a bankruptcy, to cheat in- 
nocent persons, in order to secure particular creditors, is such a fraud 
as shall render the sale void. 

After the issuing of a commission against him, pay to the petitioning 
creditor, or deliver to him goods, or other satisfaction or security for his 
debt, whereby he shall privately have more in the pound than the other 
creditors.|—This act of bankruptcy is best explained in the preamble 
of the clause of the statute, 5 G. IJ. c. 30. s. 24, in the following 
words: ‘“* Whereas commissions of bankrupt are frequently taken out 
by persons, who by means of such commissions (on a composition 
proposed by the bankrupt) and on a promise not to execute the same, 
prevail with and extort from the bankrupt their whole debts, or much 
greater part thereof than such bankrupts pay to their (o¢her) creditors, 
or otherwise get such bankrupts’ goods, or other real or personal secu- 
rity; which is contrary to the true intent and meaning of the several 
statutes made concerning bankrupts: which said statutes intend, that 
all such bankrupt’s creditors shall be on equal foot, and not one pre- 
ferred before another, or paid more than another, in respect to his or 
her debt.” 

Neglect to make satisfaction for any just debt to the amount of 1001. 
wethin two months after personal service of summons for such debt, upon 
any trader hwving privilege of parliament.|—The reasons assigned in 
4G. III, c. 33. s. 1. for declaring this to be an act of bankruptey, 
are these: “‘ To support the honour and dignity of parliament, -and 
good faith and credit in commercial dealings, which require that, ip 
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cases of bankruptcy, the laws should have their due course, and that 
no merchants, bankers, brokers, factors, scriveners, or traders, within 
the description of the statutes relating to bankrupts, having privilege 
of parliament, in any case of actual insolvency, should by any privi- 
lege whatever, be exempted from doing equal justice to all their cre- 
ditors.” 
OF SUING OUT THE COMMISSION. 
Statutes relatwe to suing out the commission. 

When a creditor finds it expedient to issue a commission of bank- 
rupt, he must proceed to strike a docquet (as it is called) which must 
be founded on a petition, supported by an affidavit of his debt, and 
entering into a bond to the great seal for duly proceeding in the com- 
mission, which must be executed by the creditor himself, aud conse- 
quently an infant cannot be a petitioning creditor. 

By 46 G. III. c. 135. (entitled an act to amend the laws relating to 
bankrupts) it is enacted, that in commisssions of bankrupt hereafter 
to be issued, all conveyances by payments to and contracts with any 
bankrupt, bona fide two months before the date of the commission 
shall be good. 

Bona fide creditors, whose debts might have been proved under a 
commission of bankruptcy, if no prior act of bankruptcy hath been 
committed, shall be admitted to prove such debts. 

In all cases where mutual credit is given, one debt or demand may 
be set off against another, so far as it extends, provided the person 
claiming the benefit of such set-off had not at the time of giving such 
eredit any notice of any prior act of bankruptey by such bankrupt 
committed. 

Bankrupts, after having obtained a certificate, shall be discharged 
of all debts proveable under the commission. 

No commissions of bankrupt shall be avoided, by reason of any 
prior act of bankruptey being committed before the contraction.of 
any debt due to a petitioning creditor. 

The creditor or creditors petitioning shall give bond to the Lord 
Chancellor for proving the debt, as well before the commissioners as 
upon a trial at law, if the due issuing of the commission shall be con- 
‘ tested, and also for proving the party a bankrupt, and further 
to proceed on such commission as hereinafter is mentioned; and if it 
shall appear that the commission was taken out fraudulently, the 
Lord Chancellor may order satisfaction, and may assign such bond to 
the party injured, 
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The affidavit made by the creditor on suing out the commission is 
general, and does not mention the particulars by which the bankrupt 


becomes indebted. 
It is said to have been held that the old acts did not require that 


the person applying for a commission should be a creditor, or that he 
should prove a debt to any certain amount; but now, by the 5.G. II. 
c. 30. s. 23, no commission of bankrupt shall be issued on the petition 
of one or more creditors, unless the single debt of such creditor, or 
two or more being partners, shall amount to 100/. or unless the debts 
of two creditors petitioning for a commission shall amount to 150/. 
and of three or more to 200/. and the creditors petitioning shall make 
affidavit of the truth of their debts. 

The law does not consider persons whose debts amount to less, to 
be traders considerable enough to enjoy the benefit of the statutes 
themselves, or to entitle the creditors, for the benefit of public com- 
merce, to demand the distribution of their effects. 

It must be a debt at law; for a debt in equity will ip no cireum- 
stances be a foundation for a commission; and if a legal demand is 
not in its nature assignable, the assignee, notwithstanding his 
equitable claim, cannot be a petitioning creditor, as the assignee of a 
bond. 

It has been determined that a creditor, by notes bought in at 10s. 
in the pound, was a creditor for the whole sum; he being a legal credi- 
tor to the amount of the sums mentioned in the notes. 

A debt at law, notwithstanding the statute of limitations has attach- 
ed upon, will support a commission. This is clearly the case as against 
third persons, or against the bankrupt himself where he acquiesces in 
the commission. ' The statute requires no affidavit as to the time, but 
only as to the truth and reality of the debt. The statute of limita- 
tions relates only to remedy by action; it does not extinguish the debt, 
or take away any other remedy. But perhaps the bankrupt himself 
may take advantage of such an objection, and oppose the commission 
on that ground. 

An arbitration bond is a debt at law, and binds the parties, till set 
aside for corruption or partiality, and is also a sufficient debt to sup- 
port a commission of bankruptcy, notwithstanding a bill filed to set 
aside the award; for the arbitration bond is a debt at law. 1 Atk. 


Rep. 141. 
A debt upon account, though not liquidated, is a foundation for a 
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commission of bankrupt, if the creditor can swear to a balance 
amounting to the sum required. Vez. 327. 

If a tradesman becomes surety for another, it creates such a debt 
that a creditor may take out a commission against the surety: a trader 
being trusted upon the credit of his stock and dealings, as well where 
he is surety, as where he contracts for his own debt. But this, it 
should seem, could only be where he is bound absolutely with the 
principal; or, if conditionally, and only on default of the latter, then 
that default has actually been made; otherwise the debt would be 
contingent, 

Taking a security of a higher nature after the bankruptcy, for a 
debt contracted before does not prevent the creditor from suing a 
commumission upon it; as in the case of a bond taken for a simple con- 
tract debt. The higher security is an extinguishment only as to the 
party; but with regard to the commission, he is still considered as a 
simple creditor ; all creditors under a commission being upon an equal 
footing with regard to their respective securities. 

A commission founded on an act of bankruptcy by lying two 
months in prison, cannot be sued till the two months have elapsed: till 
that time, the act is net completed, and the affidavit to obtain it would 
be a perjury. 

The executors of a bankrupt cannot sue out a commission for a 
debt due before the bankruptcy to his testator; such a debt vesting in 
the assignees, and consequently the executor is not entitled to be the 
petitioning creditor. 

(To be continued.) 


—— eee 


ON THE NATIONAL IMPOLICY RESPECTING 
COALS. 


Next to bread, an indispensable requisite towards the stimulation 
of animal life is fuel. In this country nature has, as it were, acted 
the Dryad to the preservation of our maritime fortresses, and, by the 
singular donation, though partial distribution of subterraneous pro- 
duct in the north of England to Scotland, superseded the massacre of 
our oaks. : 
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In most of the other European countries, the superficial produce of 
the earth completely serves the fulfilment of necessary wants. In 
Britain, from prescriptive usage, one of our most important necessities 
is answered by its embowelled treasures. 

On the European continent, coals have not been discovered, or ra- 
ther produced, excepting in the neighbourhood of Liege; and lately, 
a very inferior stratum has been worked, near Helsingburg in Sweden; 
but the quantity obtained in both is so trifling, and the quality so very 
inferior, that they are scarcely worth mentioning. Nothing can be a 
greater proof of the estimation in which English coals are held on the 
continent, (not for domestic purposes, as in this country,) but for their 
manufactories of various descriptions, founderies, &c. than the amount 
of the official value in this article, exported from Great Britain to 
foreign piaces, which were, in the following years, 


£ 
PPeaadvet onaawencmaien 525,014 
BOOB coccccocs sootsecse 557,515 
BR ee cansedccecccenasone 494,240 
1808. ..... aipasthnanewe 526,885 


Notwithstanding the disposition of foreigners to take no more coals 
than their necessities demand, yet have them they must, at any price, 
for their naval, military, and manufacturing purposes. Strange, how- 
ever, as it may appear, our enemies pay less for their coals fram Eng- 
land than we generally do ourselves, except at those ports in the 
island whence we export the article, or those places immediately con: 
tiguous to collieries, or on the navigations therefrom. 

Whilst we expect coals abroad to so great an amount in value, pro- 
ducing so trifling a return comparatively in revenue, I cannot forbear 
questioning the unequal policy of taxing one part of the kingdom so 
enormously, because it has not the natural advantages of another, for 
one of the most necessary articles im life. Yet the old-fashioned 
phrase, long before our commerce was so widely diffused, of “the 
coasting trade (as it is called) being the best nursery for our seamen,” 
is now even extolled, no doubt, more for the raising an immense re- 
venue (amounting at present to about one million per annum) than the 
intrinsic thing itself. It is therefore the revenue which is the secret 

‘motive for this avowed national nursery of our seamen, and not the 
nursery itself, as will be seen from the following statement: 
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In the year 1807, the duty on coals deh, £3 

Drought coastwise to London was 570,715 14 8 
OS CER cnoscsee--s- anesed 252 16 3 

a @ se 


570,968 10 6 





The duty on coals carried coast- 

wise from one port to another in 

England and Wales only, was, in 

the same year. .-.-.---...-.-.-- 344,385 12 0 
I nc cneneneune en osm 8741 11 7 





353,127 3 7 
One shilling per chaldron on coals, shipped in 
the river Tyne, for consumption in England. _-_____ 26,719 0 0 


£ 949,814 14 12 





In the same year we exported coals to the amount, 
according to oilicial value, of 4494,240. the duty 
on which to the revenue was on/y......--.....--- 56,147 16 16 

The duty on coals imported into London, is nearly double what is 
paid at any other port in the kingdom, and on what is exported 
abroad. Where tifen is the policy of this measure? for, though ia 
London, owing to the causes arising from a crowded and immense po- 
pulation, all the necessaries of life must be higher than in other quar- 
ters of the kingdom, and, by necessity, the demand greater,—why 
should its locality alone contribute so eminently to the revenue? The 
demand for coals from abroad has been, and aiways wiil be consi- 
derable. It forms, in my mind, an object of consideration for the 
relief of the metropolis at least, as well as for general legislative con- 
sideration. 

At Hamburgh alone, are near five hundred sugar-houses, not one of 
which is now employed for want of coals. In Copenhagen, English 
coals, which readily sold at thirty-two dollars per last, and left an or- 
dinary profit, have lately sold at three hundred dollars per last. In 
the exportation of coals in 1808, notwithstanding all the restrictions 
and prohibitions of the enemy against most articles to the continent, 
we find the same amount exported as in the year 1805, when there 
were few or no obstacles in the way. This is, as I apprehend, an 
ample confirmation ¢f my previous assertion, namely, that our ene- 

VOL.VI, R 
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mies will have English coals at any price. Why not make them con- 
tribute something to reduce our domestic cost, or to increase our 
revenue, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


os 


<a 


STATE OF BRITISH ARTS, AS EVINCED BY THE 
YEAR’S EXHIBITIONS. 


TOTHE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Tue number of exhibitions open in this and a few recent years, 
and containing, among a great quantity of trash, a greater portion than 
ever of talent in the secondary departments of art, prove an increased 
relish of the public for Landscape and Portraiture; but Historic 
Painting scareely holds up her head. Out of fifty-iive members of the 
Royal Academy, not more than four history pieces were produced 
worthy of notice, and these, I believe, were all unadorned by any pa- 


tron. Two of them I am sure were so. 

The patrons of the British Institution have, indeed, by their praise- 
worthy encouragement of Historic Painting, for the present, roused the 
ambition and awakened the energies of youthful artists, several of 
whom promise to lift up its declining chatécter, if they are properly 
upheld. But the means possessed by the British Institution are much 
too scanty to produce effectually the desired end, of infusing an ex- 
tensive and exalted relish for art into the public mind. The honour 
and emolument derived to the aspiring artist are much too limited to 
continue the long and laborious exertions requisite to a high attain- 
ment of excellence. ‘The chance of carrying off from several other 
candidates the small sum of sixty, or one hundred, or even two hun- 
dred guineas, is too paltry a stimulant to prolong his toil; and fora 
young man of genius, in these unprecedently expensive times, to be 
expected to work for fame alone, is an idea too chimerical to be en- 
tertained. Money certainly never yet made a great artist; but the 
prospect of obtaining at least a decent competence is, and ever has 
heen, necessary to the existence and advancement of genius. 

The distinguished artists of Greece were always munificently re- 
warded, and have been the best among the old masters. Michael 
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Angelo, Rafaelle, and Rubens, would most likely never have produced 
their wonderful works, if poverty had stared them terrifically in the 
face. The two former had a good prospect of being amply rewarded 
by the Medici and others, from the commencement of their career, 
and they were so. Rubens grew rich; and as for the story of Corre- 
gio’s dying with fatigue from carrying home a weight of reward in 
copper, it is believed to be an unfounded tale. Titian obtained 
wealth by painting; and so did the Carracci. The best French pain- 
ters also, in the reign of Louis XIV, were well rewarded; nor did-— 


*¢ Chill penury repress their noble rage, 
Or freeze the genial current of their mind.” 


But allowing the love of fame to be the ouly inspiring cause of ex- 
ertion, and that genius will continue to advance to the goal of great- 
ness in spite of an empty stomach and a flock bed, the honour held 
out as a stimulus to unremitting toil is, in this country, so trifling, that 
it is wholly inadequate to its intention. In the private walks of life, 
but very few so appretiate the beauties of Historic Art as to feel any 
considerable degree of respect for pictorial genius, and no public ho- 
pours or emoluments are decreed him by a government, which can 
fool away thousands in a pension to some ministerial favourite, with- 


out granting a single guinea annually to the benefit of art. How dif- 
In the first, the dis- 
tinguished artist ranked with the first members of the community, and 
obtained public honours and rewards which kings might be proud in 
In Italy, his works, appropriated to the embellishments of 
public edifices and to the delighting the public eye, excited universal 
The most illustrious persons in both states courted his 


ferent the practice in Greece, Ltaly, and France. 


receiving. 


respect. 
friendship and society, and richly rewarded his toil. Thus Apelles was 


distinguished by Alexander the Great, Michael Angelo lived with Lo- 
renzo de Medici on a footing of familiar frieadship, aud Rafaelle was 
equally caressed by Leo X. Buonaparte associates with, and has en- 
riched the chief artists of France, and supports the best students. 
But if the youthful genius in this country attains, after many yearg 
toil, to excellence in Historic Painting, the country at large takes na 
notice of him, and even the professed patrons of art enlarge theig 
galleries with works of the old masters, and compel the neglected 
artist to descend from his high attitude to drudge in the humbler walk 
of portraiture. Of what use were the exalted talents of Barry but 
R2 
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irritate his feelings by the total neglect he experienced? Is not the 
venerable President of the Royal Academy a standing memorial of the 
neglect of genius? His experience is sufficient of itself to deter the 
youthful genius from labouring up the steep ascent of art. Away with 
the allegation that—“ if British artists painted such pictures as the old 
masters, they would have an equal regard.” 

When Mr. West exhibited his Harmony of Affection in the British 
Institution, he had the mortification to have it returned; yet the colour- 
ing of that picture was equal to the best of the renowned Titian, and 
far superior in drawing to any of that master. It was the same with 
his classical painting of Cicero at the Tomb of Archimedes, and his 
Death on the Pale Horse, which I do not hesitate to aver, is as sub- 
lime a painting as any of the old masters in this country. 

Northcote paints in the style of, and as well as, Caravaggio. 

The state of Historic Art in England then, is simply this :—The 
Veteran artists have no employment: the young ones have eventrally 
the prospect of going about like Belisarius, and, till they mature their 
powers and are turned adrift by total neglect, and occasionally re- 
ceiving one hundred guineas for a prize picture, and of selling one for 
as much more. 1 blush for my country, while I state the fact, that 
the pecuniary reward of Historic Art in England does not amount an- 
nually to more than the salary of a dozen valets!!! and is this thé 
country that has been for these twenty years waging war for civilized 
humanity, that has expended four hundred millions in the just and ne- 
¢essary conflict? Is this the richest country in Europe, whose mer- 
chants are princes, whose private dwellings are palaces? Is ita country 
whose expenditure amounts to sixty, seventy, or eighty millions annu- 


ally, and which gives to many of its useless servants—lazy loungers 
on government—thousands a-piece annually, as much as would in a 
few years decorate all the public edifices of the metropolis with the 
beautiful productions of native genius? My countrymen, I am ashamed 
to answer. 


In my next, if this should meet with an insertion in your valuable 
Magazine, I will give a remedy for the neglect of Art. 
lam, Mr. Editor, 
Your humble servant, 
R. H, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Tue insertion of the under-mentioned table, concerning the Fi- 
nancial Statements of the country, would, 1 presume, be very accept- 
gble to your readers, and much oblige, 
Mr. Editor, 
Your humble servant, 
D—. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 





A Table shewing the progressive Increase of the Taxation, Expen- 
diture, and National Debt of Great Britain, from the Accession 
of Queen Anne, 1702, to the 5th Jan. 1810.—-Also, the Amount 
of Debt redeemed, from the first operation of the Redemption 
Act, 1786, to the ist Feb. 1810. 





Expendi- 
ture. 





—— 


Debt. 


| Taxation, 





£ £ x 
1702\Death of William III.— 
Acces. of Anne - -| 4,212,353 | 5,610,987 | 16,394,702 
1714'Death of Anne.—Acces. 
of Geo.I. - - - -| 6,762,643 | 6,633,581 | 54,145,363 
1727\Death of Geo. L—Ac-, 
ces. of Geo. I. - mI 6,522,540 | 5,441,248 
1760|Death of Geo. I1.—Ac-} 
ces. of Geo. IIL. -  -} 8,744,682 [24,456,940 |146,682,814 
1784)\After the close of the! 
American War, and at! 
the commencement of, 
Mr. Pitt's Administra-| 
tion - - - 13,300,921 {21,657,609 |257,213,043 
After the close of the! 
last War, commonly 
called the French Re- 
volution War - - - 36,728,971 |61,278,018 |579,951,447 
1810\January 5th - - - ‘ce 62,027,288 (611,898,081 

















National Funded Debt, January5, 1810 | 761,117,455 18 03 
Unfanded Debt - - - - - 50,780,625 14 3 











Redeemed Debt - - - - - 163,619,089 0 O 


ree 
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The funding system commenced 1696, eighth year of William the 
Third. The first monies raised were laid as duties on salt and stamps, 
to the amount of two millions. 

At the death of William III. whose reign was one continued scene 
of warfare, the debt amounted to 16,394,702/. 

At the death of Anne, 1714, whose reign, the last year except- 
ed, was- war, the debt had increased more than three-fold, being 
54,145,363/. 

At the death of Geo. I. 1727, the debt had decreased more than 
two millions, being at that period 52,092,235/. 

At the death of Geo. II. 1760, a period of thirty-three years from 
the death of Geo. 1. in which two wars had taken place, the debt had 
nearly doubled, being 146,682,814/. 

In 1784, after the close of the American war, and at the commence- 
ment of Mr. Pitt’s first administration, a period of twenty-four years 
from the accession of Geo. III. the debt had almost doubled itself, 
being 257,213,043/. 

At the close of the year 1802, the termination of the French Revo- 
lution war, a period of eighteen years, the debt had more than doubled 
itself by sixty-five millions, being 579,931,447/. 

From the close of the year 1802 to the beginning of the year 1810, 
a period of seven years only, the debt had increased 232 millions; the 
whole amount of the national debt, funded and unfunded, on the Sth 
Jaquary, being 811,898,081/.— What an enormous sum!! 


caren’ meneame 
TABLE OF CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS. 


TOTHE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


SIR, 
Ix perusing your nuinbers for. December and January I was disap. 
poiated in not finding (what is customary in most monthly publica- 
tions), a statement of the christenings and burials for the year, within 
the bills of mortality, and as such endeavoured to obtain a list at the 
Parish Clerks’ Hall, which I sead you, and think will not Le unac- 
ceptable to wany of your readers, 
1 remain, Sir, 
Your's, &e. 
A CONSTANT READER, 
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GENERAL TABLE OF CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, FROM 
DEc. 12, 1809, to DEc. 11, 1810. 































Christcned in|Christened in}Christened in|Christened in 
the 97 pa-| the 17 pa-| the 23 out-| the 10 pa- Total 
rishes with-| rishes with-} parishes inj rishesin the} 
in the walls.} out the wails.| Middlesex | City and Li-' Christened. 
and Surrey.| berties of 
Westminster, 
| ] Males _..10,188 
1004 4258 10,503 | 41c5 |Females.. 9749 
19,930 














Buried in the!Buried in the|/Buried in the|Buried in the 









97 parishes} 17 parishes} 23 out-pa-} 10 parishes Tutal 
within the! without the) rishes in} in the City 
wails. walls. Middlesex | and Liber- Buried. 
and Surrey} tiesof West- 
minster, 








—_—- ——a — 














Males ...10,411 
9535 4841 Females... 9482 








19,893 















Whaereof have died, 
Under 2 years |Between 20 & 30 1218] Between 70& 80 1262 
of age. _..-. 5853) Ditto 30—40 1788|Ditto 80—90 473 
Between2 and5 2430| Ditto 40—50 2018|Ditto 90—100 70 
Ditto 5—10 850\Ditto 50—60 1648/An Hundredand 

Ditto 10 — 20 G95|\Dittio 60—70 1587| Five 

Increased in the burials this year, 3213. 

There have been executed in the City of London and County of 
Surrey, 10; out of which number six only have been reported to be 
buried (as such) within the bills of mortality. 
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ACCOUNT OF MR. WATT’S STEAM ENGINE, 


(ACCOMPANIED WITH A PLATE.) 


THE steam engine is the most valuable present which the arts of 
life have ever received from the philosopher. The mariner’s compass, 


. 
° 
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the telescope, gunpowder, and ether most useful servants to human 
weakness and ingenuity were the productions of chance, and we know 
not exactly to whom we are indebted for them; but the steam engine 
was, in the very beginning, the result of reflection, and the produc- 
tion of an ingenious mind; and every improvement it has received, 
every alteration in its construction aad principles were also the results 
ef philosophical study. 

The steam engine was, beyond all doubt, invented by the Marquis 
of Worcester, during the reign of Charles II. and many mechanical 
geniuses after him introduced improvements, but none equal to the 
fertile invention of Mr. Watt*, since which that valuable engine has 
been applied most successfully to the laborious part of our manufae- 
tures as well as mining. 

The accompanying plate is copied from the one given with Mr. 
Watt's. speeification with his patent: previous to the improvements of 
Mr. Watt it was a matter of great regret that one-half of the motion 
was unaccompanied by any work, and it was obvious to him that as 
the steam admitted above the piston pressed it down, so steam ad- 
mitted below the piston pressed it up with the same force, provided 
that a vacuum were made on its upper side; this was done by connect- 
ing the lower end of the cylinder with the boiler, and the upper end 
with the condenser, which was not done before. BB figure 1. isa 
section of the cylinder surrounded at a small distance with the ease 
311. The section of the piston A, and the collar of leathers which 
embraces the piston rod, gives a distinct notion of its construction, 
of the manner in which it is connected with the piston rod, and how 
the packing of the piston and collar contributes to make all tight. 
From the top of the cylinder proceeds the horizontal pipe. Above 
the letter D is observed the seat of the steam valve, communicating 
with the box above it: in the middle of this may be observed a dark 
cixcle, this is the mouth of the upper branch of the steam pipe coming 
from the boiler. Beyoud D, below the letter N, is the seat of the 
upper ccndensing valve. The bottom of the cylinder is made spheri- 
cal, fitting the piston, so that they may come into entire contact. 
Another horizontal pipe proceeds from this bottom. Above the letter 
E is the seat of the lower steam valve, opening into the valve box. 
This box is at the extremity of another steam pipe marked C, which 








* Vide Biographical Aecount.of Mx, Watt, page 490, Vol. V. 
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branches off from the upper horizontal par, and descends obliquely 
coming forward to the eye; the lower part is represented as cut open 
to shew its interior conformation. Beyond this steam valve and below 
the letter F may be observed the seat of the lower condensing valve. 
A pipe descends from hence, and at a small distance below unites with 
another pipe GG, which comes down from the upper condensing 
valve N. These two eduction pipes thus united go downwards, and 
opens at L, into a rectangular box, of which the end is seen at L. 
This box goes backward from the eye, and at its farther extremity 
communicates with the air-pump K, whose piston is here represented 
in section with its butterfly valve. The piston delivers the water and 
air laterally into another rectangular box M, which box communicates 
with the pumpI. The piston rods of this end of the air pump are 
suspended by chains from a small arch head, on the inner arm of the 
great beam. The lower part of the eduction pipe, the horizontal box 
L, the air-pump K, with the communicating box M, between it and 
the pump I, are all immersed in the cold water of the condensing cis- 
tern. The box L is made fiat, broad and shallow, in order to increase 
its surface, and accelerate the condensation. But that this may be 
performed with the greatest expedition, a small pipe, H, opens below, 
but occasionally stopped by a plug valve is inserted laterally into the 
eduction pipe G, and then divides into two branches, one of which 
reaches within a foot or two of the upper valve N, and the other ap- 
proaches as near to the valve F. As it is intended by this contraction 
to give the piston a strong impulse in both directions, it will not be 
proper to suspend its rod by a chain from the great beam; for it must 
not only pull down that end of the beam but also push it upwards, 
It may, indeed, be suspended by double chains, like the pistons of the 
engines for extinguishing fires, and Mr. Watt has accordingly done so 
in some of his engines; but in his drawing, from which our plate is 
copied, he has communicated the force of the piston to the beam by 
means of a toothed rack OO, which works in the toothed sector QQ, 
on the end of the beam. The reader will understand, without any 
farther explanation, how the impulse given to the piston, in either di- 
rection, is thus transmitted to the beam without diminution, The fly 
XX, with its pinion Y, which also works in the toothed arch QQ, may 
be supposed to be removed for the present, and will be considered 
afterwards, 

As the steam engine is applicable to so many purposes, we will now 
describe Mr. Watt’s method of communicating the force of the steam 

VOL. VI. 8s 
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engine to any machine of the rotatory kind. VV represents the rim 
and arms of a very large and heavy metalline fly, on its axis is the 
concentric toothed wheel U; there is attached to the end of the great 
beam a strong and stiff rod TT, to the lower end ef which a toothed 
wheel W is firmly fixed by two bolts, so that it cannot turn round: 
this wheel is of the same size and in the same vertical plane with the 
wheel U, and an iron link or strap (which cannot be seen here, be- 
cause it is on the other side of the two wheels) connects the centres 
of the two wheels, so that the one cannot quit the other. The engine 
being in the position represented in the figure, suppose the fly to be 
turned once round by any external force in the direction of the darts, 
It is plain, that since the toothed wheels cannot quit each other, being 
kept together by the link, the inner half (that is, the half next the 
cylinder) of the wheel U will work on the inner lalf of the wheel W, 
so that, at the end of the revolution of the fly the wheel W must have 
got to the top of the wheel U, and the outer end of the beam must be 
raised to its highest position., The next revolution of the fly will 
bring the wheel W, and the beam connected with it, to their first po- 
sitions, and thus every two revolutions of the fly will make a complete 
period of the beams reciprocating movements: now, instead of sup- 
posing the fly to drive the bedm, let the beaim drive the fly; this mo- 
tion must be perfectly the same, and the ascent or descent of the 
piston will produce one revolution of the fly. 

A side view of this apparatus is given in fig. 2, marked by the same 
letters of reference: this shews the situation of parts which were fore- 
shortened in fig. 1, particularly the descending branch C, of the steam 
pipe, and the situation and communications of the two puifips, K and I, 
88 is the horizontal part of the steam pipe; 9 is a part of it, whose 
box is represented by the dark circle of fig. 1; D is the box of the 
steam clack, and the little circle at its corner represents the end of 
the axis, which turns it. N is the place of the upper eduction valve; 


A part only of the upper eduction pipe G is represented, the rest 


being cut off, because it would have covered the descending steam 
pipe CC: when continued down it comes hetween the eye and the 
box E of the lower steam valve, and the box F of the lower eduction 
valve. : 

We will now trace the operation of this machine through all its 
steps. 

Recurring to fig. 1, let us suppose that the lower part of the cylin- 
der BB is exhausted of all elastic fluids, that the upper steam valve D 
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und the lower eduction valve F are open, and that the lower steam 
valve E and upper eduction valve N are shut, It is evident that the 


piston must be pressed towards the bottom of the cylinder, and must 


pull down the end of the working beam by means of the toothed rack 
OO, and sector QQ, coursing the other eud of the beam to urge for- 
ward the machinery with which it is connected. When the piston ar- 
rives at the bottom of the cylinder the valves D and F are shut by the 
plug frame, and E and N are opened; by this last passage the steam 
gets into the eduction pipe, where it meets with the injection water, 
and is rapidly condensed. ‘The steam from the boiler enters at the 
same time from E, and pressing on the lower side of the piston forces 
it upwards, and by means of the toothed rack OO and toothed sector 
QQ forces up that end of the working beam, and causes the other 
end to urge forward the machinery with which it is connected, and in 
which manner the operation of the engine may be continued at 
pleasure. 

The injection water is continually running into the eduction pipe, 
because condensation is continually going on, and therefore there is a 
continual atmospheric pressure to produce a jet. The air which is 
disengaged from the water, or enters by leaks, is evacuated only dur. 
ing the rise of the piston of the air pump K. When this is very co- 
pious it renders a very large air-pump necessary, and in some situa- 
tions Mr. W. has been obliged to employ two air-pumps, one worked 
by each arm of the beam. It is evident that this form of the engine, 
hy maintaining an almost constant and uninterrupted impulsion, is 
much fitter for driving any machinery of continued motion than any 
other engine on different plans. M. W. in employing cocks and sliding 
valves found that they always lose their tightness after a short time; 
but this is not surprising, when we consider they are always perfectly 
dry and almost burning hot, he was therefore obliged to change them 
for puppet clacks, which, when truly ground and nicely fitted at first, 
are not found to go out of order for any length of time. The way 
which Mr. Watt opens and shuts these valves is as follows :—Fig. 3. 
represents a clack with its seat and box; suppose it one of the educ- 
tion valves, HH is part of the pipe which introduces the steam, and 
GG is the upper part of the pipe which communicates with the con- 
denser; at EE may be observed a piece more faintly shaded than the - 
rest, which is the seat of the valve, and is a brass or bell-metal ring 
turned conical on the outside, so as to fit exactly into a conical part 
ef the pipe GG; these two pieces are fitted by grinding, and the 

s 2 
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cone being of along taper the ring sticks firmly in it, especially after 
having been there for some time, and united by rust. The clack itself 
is a strong brass plate D, turned conical on the edge, so as to fit the 
conical or sloping inner edge of the seat; these are very nicely ground 
on each other with emery. This conical joining is much more obtuse 
than the outer side of the ring; so that, although the joint is air 
tight, the two pieces do not stick strongly ‘ogether. The clack hasa 
round tail DG, which is freely moveable up and down in the hole of 
a cross-piece FF. On the upper side of the valve is a strong piece of 
metal DC, firmly joined to it, one side of which is formed into a 
toothed rack. A is the section of -an iron axle, which turns in holes 
in the opposite side of the valve box, where it is nicely fitted by 
grinding so as to be air tight. Collets of thick leather well soaked in 
melted tallow and rosin are screwed on the outside of these holes to 
prevent all ingress of air. One end of this axis projects a good way 
without the box, and carries a handle, which is moved by the plug 
frame. To this axis is fixed a strong piece of metal B, the edge of 
which is formed into an arch of a circle, having the axis A in its cen- 
tre, and is cut into teeth, which work in the teeth of the rack DC. 
K is a cover which is fixed by screws to the top of the box HJJH, 
and may be taken off in ordergo get at the valve when it needs re- 
pairs. From this description it is easy to see, that by turning the 
handle, which is on the axis A, the sector B must lift up the valve by 
means of its toothed rack DC, till the upper end of the rack touch 
the knob or button K; turning the handle in the opposite direction 
brings the valve down again to its seat, 

This valve is extremely tight. But in order to open it for the pas 
sage of the steam, we must exert a force equal to the pressure of the 
atmosphere. This, in a large engine, isa very great weight. A valve 
of six inches diameter sustains a pressure not less than 400|lbs.; but 
this force is quite momentary, and hardly impedes the motion of the 
engine, for the instant the valve is detached from its seat, although it 
has not moved the one-hundsedth part of an inch, the pressure ig 
over. 

After the genius of Mr. Watt has done so much for the improve- 
ment of this valuable engine, little appears wanting except some im- 
provement in the great beam. The enormous strains exerted on its 
arms require a proportional strength. This requires a vast mass of 
matter, not less indeed in an engine, with a cylinder of fifty-four 
deches, than three tons aud a half, moving with a velocity of three 
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feet in a second, which must be communicated in about half a second. 
This mass must be brought into motion from a state of rest, must 
again be brought to rest, again into motion and again to rest, to com- 
plete the period of a stroke. This consumes much power, and Mr, 
Watt has not been able to load an engine with more than ten or eleven 
pounds on the inch, and preserve a sufficient quantity of motion so as 
to make twelve or fifteen, six feet strokes in a second ; many attempts 
have been made to lessen this mass by using a light framed wheel, or 
a light frame of carpentry in place of a solid beam, but without 
success. 

Mr. Watt made several attempts, but found, that although at first 
they were abundantly strong, yet after a short time’s employment the 
straps and bolts with which the wooden posts were connected, cut 
their way into the wood, and the framing grew loose in the joints, and 
without giving any warning went to pieces in an instant. It may not 
be improper here to state the wonderful performance of some of the 
engines as ascertained by experiments. 

An engine having a cylinder of thirty-one inches in diameter, and 
making seventeen double strokes per minute, performs the work of 
forty horses working night and day (for which three relays, or one 
hundred and twenty horses must be kept), and burns 11,000 lbs, of 
Staffordshire coal per day. A cylinder of nineteen inches, making 
twenty-five strokes of four feet each per minute, performs the work of 
twelve horses working constantly, and burns 3700lbs. of coals per 
diem. A cylinder of twenty-four inches, making twenty-two strokes 
of five feet, burns 5500lbs. of coal per day, and is equal to the con- 
stant work of twenty horses, and the patentees think themselves au- 
thorized by experience to say, that these engines will raise more than 
twenty thousand cubic feet of water, twenty-four feet high, for every 
hundred weight of good pit coal consumed by them, 


ELT ee 


ANSWER TO QUERY ON PLATINA. 


TOTHE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
SrR, 

In your number for last month I observe a question from your 

reader G, G. “on the best and most easy method of melting that use- 

ful and fusible metallic substance, called Platina.” 
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Without entering into the history of this ore, Which perhaps might 
be interesting to many of your readers, I beg leave to inform him 
that, on reference to the first chymical and mineralogical writers, both 
foreign and British, Platina or white gold is described as infusible, 
without addition in the focus of a burning glass, or exposed to the 
action of oxygen gas; that it does not amalgamate with mercury, and 


is only soluble in nitro muriatic acid. The value of this metal is de- 
rived from its hardness and infusibility, but it is mostly found alloyed 
with other metallic substances. 

Lewis, the celebrated chymist, made a connected, and‘almost a 
complete, series of experiments on this metal, which may be found in 


the Philosophical Transactions for the year 1754. Fourcroy informs 
us, that Platina purified and separated by washing, trituration, and 
by the muriatic acid, from the foreign bodies it may contain, and 
afterwards exposed to the most violent heat of a furnace is not altered, 
but its parts slightly adhered together, and that all the chymists whe 
have made experiments on this metal agree in the same respect. 
Macquer and Baume kept it for several days exposed to the continual 
fire of a glass-house, without any other alteration than that its grains 
were slightly adherent to each other; but this agglutination was so 
slight that they separated even by touching. 

Morveau succeeded in melting Platina in a wind furnace of the 
greatest power, by means of a reducing flux, composed of eight parts 
of pounded glass, one part of calcined bosax, and half a part of 
charcoal in powder. 

Oxygenated muriatic acid dissolves Platina with facility, and with- 
out the assistance of a strong heat, seventy or eighty degrees of heat 
in the atmosphere being sufficient to facilitate this solution. The ni- 
tro muriatic acid best adapted to dissolve Platina, is composed of 
equal parts of the muriatic and nitric acids. To effect this solution, 
which in general is less easily performed than that of gold, one 
ounce of Platina must be put into a retort, on which a pound of nitro 
muriatic acid, in tle proportions mentioned, must be poured; the re- 
tort is then to be placed on a sand-bath with a receiver applied; as 
soon as the acid is hot, a few bubbles of nitrous gas are extricated, 
and the action of the mixed acid proceeds without violence or ra- 
pidity. 

The colour of the fluid becomes at first yellow, afterwards orange, 
and at last of a very deep brown. When the solution is finished, red- 
dish and black particles of sand are found at the bottom of the retort, 
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from which the saturated liquor is to be separated by decantation ; 
small irregular crystals, of a.dusky colour, are gradually deposited, 
which consist of a combination of the acid and Platina, The solu- 
tiou of Platina is of a deeper colour than that of any other metal. 

Baume affirms, that Platina fused in the focus of a burning mirror, 
and dissolved in aqua regia, does not assume a brown colour like that 
of Platina in grains, but that the solution is of a deep orange 
yellow. 

This metal unites very well with Bismuth, which renders it so much 
the more fusible, as the quantity of the latter is greater. The alloy is 
brittle, and becomes yellow, purple, and blackish in the air; this 
mixed metal cannot be cuppeiled without the greatest difficulty, and 
never forms a mass of any considerable ductility. Platina fuses readily 
with antimony, and produces a brittle metal of a plated teXture, from 
which the antimony may be separated by the action of fire, though 
not so completely but that the Platina always retains a sufficient quan- 
tity to render it defective in weight and ductility. 

Zine renders Platina very fusible, and combines readily with it; 
this alloy is brittle, and very ditheult to file, its colour is bluish, 

Platina mixes very readily, and forms a very fusible and fluid 
alloy. 

It is brittle, so as even to break bya fall. 

If the foregoing observations on this useful metal are not satisfac- 
tory to your inquirer G. G, I shall be happy, if in my power, to answer 
him more fully in a future paper, as the same time it would be useful 
and interesting if he would furnish us with the result of any experi- 
ments which he may have made on the subject. 

, CARBONAT, 
Jan. 12, 1811. 
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ACCOUNT OF FOREIGN RATES OF EXCHANGE 
AND FOREIGN MONIES. 


AT the desire of several of our Correspondents, we intend to occupy 
a few pages of our successive numbers with an account of the present 
rates of exchange with the different ports of the continent and Great 
Britain, as regulated by the preponderating trade and commerce of 
the different nations. 
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For the elucidation of our mercantile pupils, we will say a few 
words on the nature and property of a bill of exchange. 

A regular bill of exchange is a mercantile contract, in which four 
persons are concerned, viz. Ist. The drawer who receives the value. 
2d. The debtor in a distant place, upon whom the bill is drawn, and 
must accept and pay it. 3dly, The person who gives value for the 
bill, to whose order it is to be paid: and 4thly. The person to whom 
it is ordered to be paid, as creditor to the third. By this operation 
reciprocal debts due in two distant parts are paid by a sort of trans- 
fer, or permutation of debtors and creditors. A in London is credi- 
tor to B in Spain, value 100/.; C again in London is debtor to D in 
Spain for a like sum; by the operation of the bill of exchange the 
London creditor is paid by the London debtor, and the Spanish credi- 
tor is paid by the Spanish debtor, consequently the two debts are 
paid, and no money is sent from London to Spain, nor from Spain to 
London. In this example, A is the drawer, B is the acceptor, C is 
the purchaser of the bill, and D receives the money. Two persons 
here receive the money, A and D, and two pay the money, B and C, 
which is just what must be done when two debtors and two creditors 
clear accounts. 

From this principle it appears, that reciprocal and equal debts only 
can be acquitted by them. When it therefore happens, that the reci- 
procal debts of London and Madrid (for example) are not equal, 
there arises a balance on one side; suppose London to owe Madrid a 
balance value 100/., it must either be paid with or without the inter- 
vention of a bill of exchange. 

With a bill of an exchanger finding a demand for a bill upon Ma- 
drid for the value of 100/. when Madrid owes no more to London, 
sends 100/. to his correspondent at Madrid in coin at the expense of 
one pound (suppose), and then having become creditor on Madrid, 
he can give a bill for the value of 100/. upon his being repaid his 
expense, and for his risk and trouble. 

Or it may be paid without a bill, if the London debtor sends the 
coin himself to his creditor at Madrid, without employing an ex- 
changer. This last example shews of what little use bills are in the 
payment of balances. As far as the debts are equal, nothing can be 
more useful than bills of exchange; but the more they are useful in 
this easy way of business the less profit there is to any person to make 
a trade of exchange when he is not- himself concerned either as debtor 


or creditor. 
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The course of exchange is the current price between two places 
which is always fluctuating and unsettled, being sometimes above and 
sometimes below par, according to the circumstances of trade between 
the two countries. When the course of exchange rises above par, 
the country where it rises may conclude for certain that the balance 
of trade runs against them. The truth of which will appear, if we 
suppose Great Britain to import, from any foreign place, goods to 
the value of one hundred thousand pounds at par, and export only to 
the value of eighty thousand pounds, in this case bills on the said 
foreign place will be scarce in Britain, and consequently will rise in 
value; and after the eighty thousand pounds is paid, bills must be 
procured from other places at a high rate to pay the remainder, so 
that perhaps one hundred and twenty thousand pounds may be paid 
for bills to discharge a debt of one hundred thousand pounds. 

THE FOLLOWING IS A TABLE OF THE REAL AND IMAGINARY 

MONIES OF SPAIN. 

Those in italics are imaginary money, and used only in account as the 
pound Englisbh.—All fractions in the value English are parts of a 
penny. 

MADRID, CADIZ, SEVILLE, AND NEW PLATE. 
s. d. 
A maravedie 0 O4% 
2 Maravedies a quartil 
34 Maravedies...... arial ...... setace O oF 
© BRD caccacnesce SOO cccccsce 0 103 
8 Rials a piastre of exchange... 3 7 
10 Rials --- a dollar 
375 Maravedies a dueat of exchange .. 4 114 
SO Dials ....cc-- -- a pistole of exchange 14 4 
OE Sacwcectun w plmld. ----.2-.. 186 8 
GIBRALTAR, MALAGA, DENIA, VELON, Xc. 
A maravedie ~cance.s ccc cess e---ne 0 034, 
2 Maravedies......an ochayo ....-----. 0 07; 
4 Maravedies @ quartil....-.-2----. 0 034 
34 Maravedies......@ rial velon ....00-~. © 23 
15 Rials ..........apiastre of exchange 3 
S32 Maravedies......a piastre .......... 3 
60 Rials ..........a pistole of exchange 14 
2048 Maravedies.......a pistole of exchange 16 

. - 78 Rials “senpnonapd pistole ...ncenns< prt 
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BARCELONA, SARAGOSSA, VALENCIA, AND OLD PLATE. 
. d, 
A maravedie OF/s 


16 Maravedies 3k 
6% 


a ducat 


a pistole 

The exchange from Spain with Britain is generally on the piastre 

called also dollar, and sometimes on the ducat. 
EXAMPLE. 

London imports from Cadiz goods to the value of 2163 piastres 
and four rials, how much sterling will this amount to, exchange at 
38% sterling per piastre? 

Piast. Rials 
2163 4 at 38% 





216 0 

108 0 

18 6 
2 0} 
1 63 
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ON MERCANTILE FAILURES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Mr. EpiTor, 

In your Fifth Volume, page 536, I thought proper to reply to the 

observations of your Correspendent “J, B.” inserted at page 421, of 
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the same volume, which remarks have been taken up by “ Cursitor,” 
who seems to rely on assertions, without having recourse to any argu- 
ment, and as he calls on me for a reply (however averse to a paper 
war), I shatl not shrink from the task. 

Mr. Cursitor exultingly asks, if Tradesmen are not benefited by 
the increase of taxation? in answer, I ask him what benefit is derived 
from the increase of the property tax, the poors’ rates, the assessed 
taxes, and many others; a tax upon tea, for instance, will affect 
every one who deals in it, because the tax is paid equally by all, be- 
fore it is removed from the India House; but those raised in that way 
form but a small part of what are raised in this country, hence I may 
venture to assert, that the increase of taxation is a disadvantage te 
Tradesmen in general. By the increase in the price of any article a 
larger capital is necessarily employed, and in most cases without a 
correspondent profit; and I would beg to ask Mr. Cursitor, if he is 
bold enough to say, that the expenses attending business, and the 
profits arising therefrom, bear the same proportion to each other that 
they did ten years ago? In my former letter I stated the expenses to 
be double, and sometimes treble, and as he has aot denied it, I don’t 
expect he will, therefore I think I am warranted in assuming, that as 
one cause of the present mercantile embarrassments Mr. Cursitor 
seems surprised to find “ victuallers, linen drapers, straw hat makers, 
milliners, grocers, and shoe-makers,” “ interlarded with a few cotton 
spinners, and coal merchants, in the Gazette, instead of “ manu- 
facturers and merchants ;” now, without quarrelling with him about 
terms, and discussing whether any of the above are Manufactu- 
rers, I believe he will admit that they are Tradesmen, and at the same 
time see that they put a direct negative on his assertion, that Trades- 
men “ can afford taxation, and feel the least thereof.” I have no 
doubt he will begin to perceive that, by increasing the price of any 

article, you lessen its consumption, at any rate it is generally admit- 
ted in trade to be the case, and some of our first traders prefer mo- 
derate profits and quick returns. As to the idea that those who be- 
come bankrupts are not distressed by it, but benefited, that is for 
their creditors to look to, as every man of common sense knows am 
honest man can gain nothing by the affair; it is true it frees him from 
his old creditors, but that puts nothing in his pocket. The declara- 
tion that “the frequency of failures, as carried on at present, denote 
the opulence and luxury of our present shopkeepers and tradesmen, ix 
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spite of all the burthen of taxation,” is to me utterly incomprehensi- 
ble; how the frequency of failures can denote opulence would puzzle 
any one but a lawyer; hence arises the observation about the West- 
minster Forum (a place by-the-bye I never was at), and that sympa- 
thy for the present administration, who, although they are principally 
lawyers, will not be easily persuaded that the decrease in the produce 
of the taxes is owing to the opulence of our Tradesmen. In the obser- 
vations here made, I beg to be understood as speaking generally, for 
we are not to condemn Tradesmen in general, because one man carries 
his business on by accommodation bills, and another wears a better 
coat after a bankruptcy than before: all that I maintain is, that the pre- 
sent embarrassments are more owing to the pressure of the taxes than 
to mad speculation, for if we look to the most humble walks we find 
the poor are hardly able to obtain the very necessaries of life, and 
among the industrious Tradesmen, we find all those who intend to pay 
for what they consume, curtailing their comforts as much as possible, 
and for no other reason than to save the collector the trouble of col- 
lecting the taxes with that rigour which the law now authorises in case 
of delay. 

Cursitor observes, that ‘ the consumer is the only one that pays 
taxation,” which, I think, sufficiently fixes it upon every individual in 
these kingdoms, and unless every one will consent to lessen his com- 
forts in proportion to the increase of taxes, and other expenses neces 
sary to the carrying on of his business, the consequence must be the 
embarrassment of his affairs, or, as Cursitor says, “ bankruptcy, @ 
new way to pay old debts, and living cheap in these hard times,” 
which, I will maintain, is the effect of taxation, as he who will not re- 
duce his expenditure to the amount of his income, pays tazes as long 
as he can, and desires his creditors to apply in Guildhall. 

Mr. Editor, having already taken up too much of your valuable 
pages, I will only further add, that war has increased taxation to its 
present insupportable height, and taxation has been the sole cause of the 
high price of every necessary article in life, from which alone arises all 
our present embarrassments. 

Your's, &c, 
P, L. 


Royal Exchange, Jgn,18, 1811, 
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COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
HALLETT vv. DARLEY. 


Tus was an action brought by the proprietor of the composition, called 
# The Patent Tessera,” to recover from the defendant the sum of twenty-five 
pounds, for roofing the top of his workshop with that composition, In the 
course of a very long trial, it appeared that the roof was covered over in the 
month of April, upon an understanding set forth in an advertisement of the 
plaintiff's, that his discovery was of a durable nature; that, in a short time 
after, this durable material was found defective in its component parts, and that 
the influence of the elements had materially falsified the plaintiff’s sanguine ex- 
pectations. In consequence of this unfortunate circumstance, the defendant in- 
formed the plaintiff, and the roof was retouched, and remained after this second 
attack firm, until the Summer’s solstice melted the composite, and laid open 
the inside of the defendant's premises to the mercy of the elements, 

This was the sum of the defendant’s case; while, on the other hand, a great 
many witnesses were called to shew, that the Tessera was of a nature to bid 
defiance to wind and weather, Chief Justice Mansfield was of opinion that, 
in the first instance, the defendant, when he found that this new discovery did 
fot answer his purpose, was bound to have given the plaintiff notice, and de- 
clared off the contract. Having neglected to do so, the latter was entitled to 
recover; nevertheless, ou the other hand, if the defendant had sustained any 
injury from the incompetency of the stuff for the purposes se aevedh he cer- 
tainly had his remedy at law.—Verdict for Plaintiff, 25/. 

SKELTON AND CO, v. FIELD. 

This was an action brought to recover fifty-seven pounds for goods sold and 
delivered. 

The plaintiffs were linen-drapers, and the defendant was a tailor, residing in 
Chandos-street. The account was for linen, &c. bought of the plaintiffs; but 
it appeared from the evidence of Mr. Mackay, Skelton and Co.’s book-keeper, 
that when the defendant purchased the goods in question, the plaintiffs agreed 
to give him twelve months credit, and, at the expiration of that period, to take: 
his bill at two months for the amount, From the date of the account for the 
goods it was shown, that this time of credit agreed upon between the parties 
had not yet expired, consequently the plaintiffs were nonsuited. 

STEEL v. LACEY. 

The question in this case is of great importance to the commercial world, vés. 
whether a ship, by carrying false papers, renders her policy void. It appears 
by the pleadings this day that the Pennsylvania, an American ship, which ar- 
rived with pitch and warlike stores to this country, had insured from London 
to Russia, Iu the course of her voyage she was captured by a French priva- 
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teer and condemned. She hed carried simulated papers, by which it appeared, 
that she had cleared out of Bergen, in Norway ; but the judges of the enemy’s 
prize court condemned her on the ground, that the data in the papers made her 
suspicious, and that she had not produced a proper sea passport. The un- 
derwriters resisted the policy on pretence, first, that the ship had carried 
simulated papers without their knowledge, and also that she had not proper 
papers on board. 

Mr. Serjeant Best contended that a ship having false papers on board, could 
not prevent the assurette from recovering. It would strike the judges that 
every ship must have false papers, before they could enter any port on the 
continent of Europe, in order to deceive Buonaparte’s officers, and convince 
them that she had not sailed from a British port. If the ship in question had 
not had the papers which the underwriters had complained of, she would have 
been condemned by the operation of the Berlin decree, she having been in 
England with pitch, hemp, and warlike stores. Sir William Scott, and other 
witnesses from the Admiralty, had proved that no ship could expect to enter the 
ports of the continent without licences. The state of Europe was altered, 
and if trade was to be carried on at all, it could not be without licences. The 
learned Serjeant contended, at considerable length, that it was unnecessary for 
the assured to infurm the underwriters that he intended to carry simulated pa- 
pers, because the state of Europe prevented any ship from sailing without 
them. If their lordships decided in favour of the underwriters, au end would, 


in consequence, be put to all trade in future. This was a most important 
case, the first of the kind that ever came under their lordships’ consideration, 
and he was not able to cite any case to guide them in their judgment. It was 
plain that the ship was compelled to carry false papers to save her from confis- 
cation. It would put an end to all commerce with the continent, if their lord- 
ships’ did not establish the plaintiff’s claim, 

The court did not give judgment. 


SCHLENKER v. WRIGHT. 

This was an action to recover 28/. 7s, the value of seven sacks of flour seld 
to a baker, named Floyd, under the following circumstances:—The plaintiff is 
a baker, and had a considerable quantity of flour on his hands, more than he 
had occasion to use, a part of which was for sale. Amongst other persons 
who applied to purchase this flour was Floyd, of whom the plaintiff had but an 
indifferent opinion, knowing that he had the character of a dissolute man, as 
well as being regarded as a man of bad credit. With these sentiments, he de- 
termined not to sell the flour to this man upon any other terms than ready 
money, instructions to which effect he gave his son. Between the time of having 
given these instructions and the delivery of the flour, the son of the plaintiff 
met the defendant Wright, who had some dealings with Floyd, and on whose 
opinion plaintiff thought he might rely as to the solvency of his customer. The 
plaintiff’s son having entered into conversation with Wright upon the subject of 
Floyd’s character, represented to him the application which Floyd had made to 
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his father to purchase flour, and commented upon the general opinion which 
was entertained as to the steadiness of his conduct. To these observations 
Wright replied, “ that Floyd had turned out a sober, steady man, and was 
doing very well.’ Upon which assurance, on being detailed to the plaintiff by 
his son, he, the plaintiff, altered his first determination, and gave new instruc- 
tions to his son, to suffer the flour to be delivered to Floyd, and to call in the 
afternoon for the moncy. The flour was accordingly delivered, but the value of 
it was never afterwards received. In a few days subsequent to the delivery, 
the plaintiff’s son called at the shop of Floyd, when he found that Floyd had 
run away, and that Wright, the defendant, had taken possession of his pro- 
perty by a warrant of attorney, which Floyd had granted him. 

The Jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 28/, 7s, custs forty 
shillings. 

The result of this cause should operate as a wholesome warning to deter 
persons from passing their words to tradesmen for friends, or rather acquaint- 
ances, whose solvency they have not the fullest conviction of, as in all probabi- 
lity they will be made liable for the debt incurred. 


MURRELL vo. JANSON. 

As action on a policy of insurance, by which the defendants had insured the 
Two Brothers, a foreign vessel, and its cargo, consisting of raw sugar and 
coffee, at the rate of twenty-five guineas per cent. The ship was bound to 
Bremen, at which place it was to deliver its freight. When she arrived off the 
Wezer, however, on which river Bremen is situated, the captain was informed 
that the French custom-house officers were at the mouth of the Kieste, he was 
therefore constrained to go to the Jade, and was resolved tu wait there for 
further instructions from the persons to whom the goods on board his ship 
were consigned at Bremen. From this position, however, owing to the badness 
of the weather, the ice, and the leaky state of his vessel, he was obliged to put 
into the harbour of Lang Warden, where, on his arrival, his vessel and cargo 
were taken possession of by the Dutch soldiers and condemned. 

The counsel for the defendant contended, that from the evidence of the 
plaintiff’s witnesses, it was manifest the original intention of going to Bremen 
had been abandoned, and from the moment that resolution was formed, the 
insurers were no longer liable for the loss which might oceur. 

Lord Mansfield, in summing up the case for the Jury, observed that the 
question before the court was, whether the original intention of going to Bre- 
men had been abandoned or not. 

The Jury, after a short consideration, returned a verdict for the defendants. 


SCOTLAND. 
GOLDSMITHS OF EDINBURGH v. CUNNINGHAM AND OTHERS. 
This action has depended before the court for several years; but we shall 
endeavour to explain the pleas of the parties in as short a compass as possible. 
The defenders are not members of the incorporation of Goldsmiths, but keep 
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extensive shops within the city, where they sell every article in the jewellery 
and silver line, The incorporation conceiving that their rights were encroached 
wpon, brought an action against the defenders, in which they contended, 
4st. That they had the exclusive right of manufacturing all gold and silver work 
within the city of Edinburgh and liberties.—2d. That the defenders had no 
right to manufacture, nor employ others, who were also unfreemen, to manu- 
facture gold and silver ware within the city.—3d. The defenders had no right 
to take the name and character of operative goldsmiths, or to stamp the ware 
sold by them with their initials; and lastly, that they had no right to purchase 
hullion, and deliver the same out to unfreemen to be manufactured, paying for 
their goods the prime cost of the materials, and only journeymen or servants’ 
wages to the actual manufacturer. 

Answered by the defenders—That they never disputed the exclusive right of 
the incorporation to manufacture gold and silver work within the city, They 
however, contended, that they were intitled to employ tradesmen residing ia 
the suburbs of the city to fabricate their goods. The court, by a final judg- 
ment, had found them intitled to import all articles of gold and silver. ware to 
sell in their shops; and certainly a tradesman residing in the suburbs, con- 
fessedly without the rights of the incorporation, was as independent of them 
as any tradesman in Birmingham or Sheffield. The people employed by the 
defenders, were not their journeymen or servants, but master workmen, and 
paid as such. If then these men were intitled to work in the suburbs, the de- 
fenders could not discover upon what principle the incorporation could preveut 
them from employing them, as well as tradesmen residing at a distance of five 
hundred miles. The persons so employed were, moreover, freemen as well a> 
unfreemen, and were at liberty to work to any who choosed to employ 
them; and were, in fact, often employed by some of the incorporation them- 
selves. 

The court, iu May 1808, found that “ the defenders cannot lawfully manu- 
facture, or share in the profits of the manufacture of goods, which is the privi- 
lege of the pursuers to manufacture or sell ;” but before deciding farther, they 
allowed the pursuers a proof of their allegation, that the defenders shared in 
the manufacturers’ profits, and that they paid only the prime cost of the mate- 
‘tials, and journeyman or servants’ wages to the manufacturer, 

No proof of these allegations having, however, been led by the incorpora- 
tion, the court determined the cause upon the previous procedure, and sus- 
tained the defences, assoilising the defenders from the whole conclusions of the 
action, with a preportion of their expense, 

An application was afterwards made to the court, to explain and amend their 
poy By an interlocutor, dated 19th May 1808, the court had sustained 

the defences, and assoilized the defenders from the whole conclusions of the 
action. By an interlocutor, dated 22d November 1808, the court, upon agnia 
considering the cause, bad found, “that the defenders canuot lawfulty manu- 
facture, or share in the profits of the manufacture, of goods, which it is the 
privilege of the pursuers to manufacture and sell;” and allowing a proof shat 
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they did so. No such proof, however, was led, and the court, upon finally 
considering the cause, bad adhered to the interlocutor of 19th May,1808, in toto, 
and assoilized the defenders, The incorporation therefore considered, that by 
the interlocutor of 22d November 1808, a declaratory finding had been pro- 
nounced, laying it down that the defenders cannot lawfully manufacture, or - 
share in the manufacture, of goods, which it was the privilege of the incorpora- 
tion to manufacture and sell; but as the court, by the last judgment, had 
generally, aud without qualification, returned to the judgment of 19th May, 
2808, and had assoi/zied the defenders from every conclusion of the libel, the in- 
corporation therefore considered it their duty to apply to the court, to amend 
and explain their different judgments, so as to reconcile the same, 

The court (6th December, 1810) found that their last judgment was without 
prejudice to, and was controuled by that of the 22d November, 1808, by 
which we understand it is now determined, that although the defenders are at 
liberty and entitled to employ unfreemen residing im the suburbs to manufac- 
ture the silver ware suld by them in their shops within burgh, yet they are not 
entitled -to manufacture or share in the profits of the manufacture of goods 
which it is the privilege of the members of the incorporation to manufacture 


and sell, 





aa 
ON PRIVATEERING. 


TOTHE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 


Ara period when our commerce suffers such injury from the enemy's 
privateers, it is the duty of every one, if he has any idea of a means 
by which this loss may be prevented, or materially lessened, to com- 
municate it. Conversing with a person who had visited the continent, 
he mentioned to me that a few months since he was accidentally at 
Boulogne, when his attention was drawn by several groupes of people 
in earnest and melancholy conversation. On investigating the cause, 
he found that two of their privateers had that morning returned, one 
with the loss of twenty-eight, and the other of thirty-six men; that 
they had in conjunction attempted to board a merchant brig, which 
instead of being charged with their expected plunder, was conveying 
troops of some description, who rising unexpectedly made that carn- 
age among them. Nothing, my informant says, could equal the dis- 
may and distress that prevailed among this description of people, and 
that some time elapsed before they could again man those vessels, 
VOL. VI, U 
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I confess this information made great impression on me, from its 
seeming strongly to corroborate an idea I had long entertained of the 
praeticability, if not of annihilating, at least of greatly reducing the 
number of the enemy’s privateers; and in the number so reduced, of 
producing that caution and delay which might possibly facilitate the 
escape of some of our vessels. The plan which has often engaged 
my thoughts is, that two or three merchant vessels, having as little as 
possible the appearance of ships of war, or armed vessels, each having 
on board such a number of men as may be considered sufficient, well 
trained to the use of the musket or rifle, should be kept sailing on 
such parts of our coast as are most infested by privateers: and that 
when attacked by the enemy under a conviction of their being private 
vessels, in their favourite plan of boarding, our men (who might easily 
keep themselves to this period in concealment) might, without diffi- 
culty, give them such a lesson, as that which the two privateers I have 
before-mentioned received. The system of attack on privateers of the 
description that infest the narrow parts of the Channel, to be ef- 
fective must be by boarding, as in any other they might be kept at 
bay by a single twelve-pounder. That some inconveniences may at- 
tend the execution of such a project, I can conceive, but I am not 
aware of any at all commensurate with the benefit I should anticipate 
from it. 

This kind of service may be said to be full of hazard and danger, 
and that those engaged in it cannot be rewarded by the capture of the 
enemy’s vessel. With regard to its danger, I think it would only have 
enough to take off the tedium of the service. I imagine it would not 
in reality be great. The vessel’s bulwarks might be made musket- 
proof; and during the short period of attack, our men would be en- 
gaged under so many advantages that the hazard could not be of 
great consideration. To compensate them for leaving a miserable 
mutilated crew in possession of their vessel, they might be handsomely 
rewarded for each vessel repulsed that should attack them. As soon 
as it was conjectured that the enemy would be able to particularize 
the vessels in question, they might be either new painted or exchanged 
for others, with little inconvenience. 

Your's, &c, 
A. B. 
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ON FIRE AND CHOKE-DAMPS IN COAL AND 
OTHER MINES,. AND METHOD OF VENTILATING 


COAL WORKS. 
[BY DANIEL NIELD.] 


Tue greatest moral good that can possibly take place on this earth, 
will be when all classes of society unite in the promotion of human 
happiness. This can only be accomplished upon truly philosophical 
and philanthropic principles. The opulent and well informed have 
it in their power to do much good: the former always possess the 
means, and the latter generally the inclination to meliorate the condi- 
tion of man. 

Could not the means and inclination be generally united? If they 
could, we should then be in possession of the maximum of human 
happiness. This we are not fully to expect till all the prejudices of 
education are done away. This will be a work of much time; per- 
haps it will never be accomplished. That theré must be a state of 
subordination, every one will readily allow who has thought even for a 
single moment upon the subject. But because there must be subordi- 
nation, it does not follow that there should be wretchedness in any 
state of society. The comforts of this life are many, still they are 
capable of being augmented. If man will carefully examine human 
nature and all its concomitants, he will find that there is every thing 
provided which is necessary for the happiness of man, It is true, that 
most of the blessings of heaven are too much monopolized by some; 
and this causes an unequal distribution: of the means, of procuring 
happiness. But the misapplication of the means does not invalidate 
those means, or render them inadequate to the end for which they ane 
intended by the Author of Nature, There is no such thing as prac- 
tical independency in human life. All conditions in life are dependent 
upon those who are above, or those who are below them. The empe- 
ror, or king, is dependent upon those who are in a subordinate state, 
4s much as the menial servant is upon those who are above him. Per- 
haps the most independent man is he who does a reasonable day’s la- 
bour for a reasonable remuneration, and whose employment is such as 
always to ensure labour: if there be such a man as this, he must be 
the husbandman, A great number of what are now become necessa- 
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ries of life, would have been considered by our ancestors as effemi- 
nating luxuries. This is evidently the result of habit. In order to be 
‘acquainted with the advantages which meh in the preseut state of so- 
ciety ‘possess, compared with those in the savage, it is necessary to 
take a retrospective view of the regular progress of civilization. 

This, were I able to do justice to the subject, (which, by-the-bye, 
is far from being the case) would lead us into too wide a field for our 
present purpose. 

There can be ho doubt but that man, in his primeval state, existed 
without clothing. The first clothing with which we are acquainted 
‘was the leaves of vegetables sewed together; the next, it is probable, 
would be the skins of animals, more especially in the northern coun- 
tries. Man, for a long time, must have existed without fire; and for 
a long time after the introduction of fire upon some occasions into so- 
ciety, before it was made use of for the purpose of dressing iis food, 
or warming his rooms. The first materials madé use of for fire must 
have been vegetable substances. How fire was introduced into so- 
ciety is, like a great many other things, in complete obscurity. The 
fable of Prometheus, and others, might be introduced without tlrrow- 
ing any light upon the subject. Fire, in the present state of society, 
is become as necessary an article as clothing, more especially to the 
higher ranks of society ; and likewise for the continuance of our ma- 
aufactories in their present flourishing state, upon which in a political 
view depends the welfare of the nation. The introduction of mineral 
coal into society, as an article of fire, must have been the result of ac- 
cident or chance. Indeed, notwithstanding the ingenuity of ‘man, we 
owe a great number of the blessings of life to mere accident. To 
enumerate them would be useless. We enjoy a great number of the 
comforts of life, without ever reflecting through what channel they 
come: how many thousands have regaled themselves with the produe- 
tions of the West Indies, without ever thinking that these luxuries were 
procured not only at the expense of the liberties and blood of their 
fellow-men, but frequently atthe sacrifice of their lives, through the 
brutality of their inhuman drivers; we must confess that this was not 
the case with all. Many able pens have been employed to point out 
the cruelties and inhumanity made use of in the West India islands. 
Some went so far as to endeavour to shew the insalubrity of sugar as 
au article of food; amongst whom, if I mistake not, was the céle- 
brated John Wesley. All that has been said respecting the unbealthi- 
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ness of sugar, is not founded upon philosophical principles. The late 
improvements in chymical philosophy have not only proved sugar to 
be perfectly innocent, but to conta a greater quantity of nourish- 
ment in the same bulk or weight than any other known substance. 
Thanks to the last administration, we now have this valuable article of 
food, without either stain of blood, or the goad of slavery. We owe 
to fire, not only the improvement in the flavour and more ready di- 
gestion of our food, more especially the vegetable part of it; but also 
the invaluable comforts which result from a warm room, and the plea- 
sure which accompanies a change of linen. To these may be added, 
the changing of the metallic ores and oxides mto a metallic state, and 
likewise the existence of all the instruments made of metal which are 
used in the various branches of the manufactories of this kingdom. 
Nay, that most valuable and essential of all sciences, agricultdre, 
vould not be carried on in its present state, though still imperfect, 
without fire. The great improvements which have taken place in ‘the 
spinning of cotton are, in a great measure, dependent upon the tempe- 
rature of the room in which the work is done: I need not ac- 
quaint that this temperature results fromthe combustion of coal. It 
would be much better if steam was used for this purpose. 

The valuable medicines which have at various times been intro- 
duced into the materia medica, depend generally upon the acti¢dh of 
fire. The brilliancy of the dyers’ colours owe their origin to the sante 
source. I know that it may be answered, and said, that all this may 
be done without mineral coal; I say, without hesitation, that ia this 
country it cannot. It is well known to our best politicians, that the 
tiniber of this kingdom is much upon the decline, and should the im- 
portation of this so necessary an article for our national defence, con- 
tinue as scarce as it has been for some time back, there is, perhaps, 
more to be feared from the want of timber for the regular support of 
our wooden walls, than from the little great man. _But, thanks to Pro- 
vidence, to whom we can never be sufficiently grateful, we are fur- 
nished with an inexhaustible resburce of fuel for all purposes, without 
burr ~ a siecle stick, except for the purpose of smelting metals, and 
chi mica »: »cesses, which is done by charcoal, made from the boughs 
of trees, fit for nothing else. To the above might be added many 
other advantages which result from the combustion of mineral coal, to 
the various classes of the inhabitants of this kingdom. Permit me to 
mention one which has begn lately introduced, and which is likely to 
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prove highly valuable, viz. the Gas Light from the combustion of 
mineral coal. 

To point out the political benefits which the nation derives from the 
duty upon coal, is much more than I am adequate to. As a source 
for the purpose of furnishing our navy with able seamen, and that at 
the shortest notice, there is none equal to the colleries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and other parts of the north of the United Kingdoms, This 
subject belongs to the politician, and not the experimental philoso- 
pher. I would ask, are the lives of those men who work in mines, 
and who furnish us with a great number of domestic comforts, and 
who, in a political point of view are not equalled by any other set of 
men in the nation; are the lives of those men to be continually ex- 
posed to instantaneous death, when this may be prevented at a trifling 
expense, and their lives rendered equally secure with those of any 
other of his Majesty’s subjects? I trust the humanity of my coun- 
trymen is such, that the danger to which these men (one of the most 
useful classes of society) are exposed, needs only be known, and the 
remedy clearly pointed out, and it will be put into practice. 

The late improvements in philosophy have put the means into our 
hands of securing the lives of these valuable members of society. He 
who is in possession of the means of preserving the life of one of his 
fellow-men, and neglects to put those means in practice, as far as lies 
in his power, is so far criminal. These men are at all times more ex- 
posed to danger than most other classes of society, in consequence of 
their descending and ascending the shafts of the pit, and from the 
roofs sometimes falling suddenly upon them. Human precaution is 
not at all times sufficient to guard against these accidents. The deaths 
which result from these accidents are, however, exceedingly few, when 
compared with those which are caused by what is generally called the 
fire and choke damps; more especially the former, which has frequently 
been the cause of the death of thirty or forty miners at one single ex- 
plosion; to say nothing of those who have been burned in the most 
dreadful manner. It is with much pleasure that I mention the name 
of Mr. Kentish, surgeon, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who introduced a 
much more rational method of treating these unfortunate victims than 
was before practised, by which the lives of many useful miners have 
been preserved. But we have the means, not only of preventing the 
burning of these men, but of entirely disarming this scourge of its 
deadly powers, It will be said, why then is it not put into practice? 
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The fact is, it is not generally known either what is the cause of the’ 
fire-damp, or the method which would carry it off without producing 
any danger to the lives of the miners. 

It is as easy to secure the lives of these men from the dreadful effects 
of this peculiar kind of air, as it is to guard a house against the effects 
of lightning. We owe the latter to the discoveries of the philosophers 
of the last century. Both the effects of lightning and the fire-damp are 
the result of the immutable laws of nature; hence we have only to 
make ourselves acquainted with the nature of these laws, and we shall 
be enabled to change the direction of their effects, and thereby secure 
the house from the effects of lightning, and the miners from the explo- 
sion of the fire-damp. To prevent the effects of the former, it is only 
necessary to know how to conduct the electrical matter: and to se- 
eure the lives of the miners from the dangerous consequences which 
too frequently take place in mines, more especially coal mines, it is 
only necessary to be acquainted with the nature and properties of the 
fire damp to prevent its production, and to carry it off when produced 
without danger to the miners. These things are well understood by 
the modern philosopher. I do not pretend to the discovery of any 
new principle; far from it; but the application of a principle gene- 
rally known, to the preservation of the lives and limbs of one of the 
most useful classes of society. Of the success of the plan which I am 
about to submit to you, I have not even a practical doubt. Should 
it be adopted its utility will be general, and may be the means of 
doing much good ; and should I be so fortunate as to learn that it has 
been the means of saving the life of one of those men, I shall experi- 
ence more real, heart-felt satisfaction, than I am able either to con- 
ceive or express. Should my feeble efforts not operate so forcibly 
upon the minds of the opulent, who generally reap the benefit resulting 
from mines, to induce them to put the plan in practice, I must sit still 
with the consolation of having done my duty, as an individual, towards 
the security of the lives, limbs, and comforts, of one of the most use- 
ful, but still most unfortunate, class of society. 


Remove the cause, and the effect will cease. 


That peculiar kind of air or gas, which constitutes the fire-damp in 
coal mines is one of the carburetted hydrogen gases; but it generally 
eontains a very small quantity of carbon. 


Hydrogen gas is never produced, but in consequence of the decom- 
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position of ,water. Water is a compound substance, formed by the 
combustion of two gases, viz. oxygem and hydrogen gases: eighty-five 
parts of the former, and fifteen parts of the latter, by weight, will, 
when burned, give one hundred parts of pure water. Any substance 
which has a greater affinity for oxygen, than the oxygen has for the 
other constituent of water, viz: hydrogen, will decompose the water, 
and the heat produced by the solidification of the oxygen is united to 
the hydrogen, which causes it to put on the gaseous form. ‘There isa 
substance found in all coal mines which possesses the property of de- 
Composing water, and at a lower temperature than any other substance 
with which we are acquainted. This substance is known, in general, 
by the term brass, or perhaps better, base lumps. Its technical term 
is pyrites, or fire-stone. Some of these are very beautiful, possessing 
the property of decomposing the rays of light, and thereby reflecting 
the different prismatic colours. The constituents of pyrites are iron, 
sulphur, and coaly matter. ‘There are three kinds of pyrites men- 
tioned, by mineralogists, viz. the martial, the cupreous, and the arse- 
nic ; but the pyrites, which are found in coal mines, and which possess 
in the most eminent degree the property of decomposing water, are 
the martjal or irony pyrites. Henkil says, that all pyrites contain 
ferruginous matter. 

(To be continued.) 
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ON COURT MOURNING. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

Wuusr the trading classes of society are suffering from the effects 
of a long court mourning, it would, probably, be a well chosen time 
for entering into a diseussion on the tendency of a custom of this sort; 
and an inquiry, whether the usage of this mark of national respect, on 
the death of any of the members of the royal family, does increase or 
diminish the loyalty and affection of the people, might not be unwor- 
thy of the attention and consideration of the statesman, and friend 
to his country’s interest. 

Reasoning on the causes of our attachments and our aversions, ‘tis 
evidemt that. since the world begap, men have disliked whatever ope 
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rated inconveniences ; they have constantly agreed, that happiness did 
not result from privations and distress; and aversion has been the 
uniform feeling of the human mind, to the causes of its misfor- 
tunes. 

In an inquiry, therefore, whether a long court mourning does tend 
to increase or diminish the affections of a people to the government of 
a country in which such usage or custom exists, it can only be neces- 
sary to ascertain, whether such usage or custom is advantageous or dis- 
advantageous to the state. If advantageous, the people will feel gra- 
titude ; if disadvantageous, a very contrary sentiment. 

There cannot be a doubt of the readiness of the people of England 
to shew every mark of respect to the royal family, and a general 
mourning will always take place on the death of any branch of it; 
but it is the duty of government carefully to observe that period at 
whieh it will beeome distressing to the people; and to that period 
limit it, or it will produce an effect quite opposite to the intention. A 
general mourning for a month or six weeks would, doubtless, as muck 
mark the national feeling fer the death of any branch of the royal fa- 
wily as a mourning for six months; and the inconvenience for that 
short peried would be cheerfully borne by the classes of society af- 
feeted by it; but a long court mourning becomes distressing to them, 
They have their payments to make for goods they have bought and 
cannot sell; they have their credit to support (which to a man in bu- 
siness is’ every thing), and which they can only do by finding a market 
for their goods, which market a court mourning closes! They have 
their taxes and their rents to pay, whilst the means they have of raising 
money is suspended: workmen are discharged from the various manu- 
factories, and a very extensive scene of distress ensues. 

If distress, then, is eaused, and inconvenience produced by long 
general mournings (and there is no difficulty im ascertaining these 
facts), surely it is a practice exceedingly to be regretted; for (unless 
men have changed their natures) loyalty and attachment to govern- 
ment do not very naturally result from feelings of distress, and more 
is to be apprehended than hoped from inconvenient etiquette. 

I remain, Sir, : 
Your's, &c. 
AN OBSERVER, 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


FOREIGN. 


Russia. Tuis country at length begins to feel the consequence of 
the late restrictions imposed on trade, and the many recent commer- 
cial failures has greatly impaired the revenues of the state; the ex- 
change has lately fallen to 10jd. and strong representations have been 
made by the body of merchants to the Emperor on the ruinous state 
of trade, which is said to have produced some effect, and a committee 
of twelve merchants had been been formed to inquire into the 
grievances complained of, and report the result of their investigation. 
All shipping, bearing the flag of the United States, have been seques- 
tered in the Russian ports ; and by an imperial order of the Ist ult. the 
immediate sale of Teneriffe cargoes was directed to commence at 
Riga immediately afterwards. 

Spain.—The scarcity of wines, in both Spain and Portugal, has 
rendered it necessary for the Junta to encourage the importation of 
wines, by rescinding all the prohibitory laws against importation, and 
our merchants are busily engaged in exporting from hence Port, 
Sherry and Madeira, for the immediate supply of the natives, and the 
combined armies ; nor is it expected, in consequence of the vast tract 
of vineyards which have been laid waste by the contending armies, 
that any wines can be exported from thence for two seasons to come. 

In that part of Spain under the dominion of the French, such has 
been the peremptory order relative to British goods, that their owners 
are so eager to dispose of them, that an handkerchief sells for two 
rials, and other articles in proportion. 

Frqnce.—This country has now given its annual report or exposé of 
French commerce, which dwells principally upon the successful enter- 
prize of the French Emperor against British trade; England, it is 
said, is compelled to acknowledge, by the general insolvency of her 
merchants, the terrible effects which have followed upon shutting her 
out from the continent. . 

It must, however, be confessed, that France is making great strides 
in territorial improvement, and seems steadily bent upon eliciting and 
striking out those hidden resources by which a people is rendered in- 
dependent of luxuries, and a new taste is grafted upon and drawn out 
from the general stock of domestic industry. Now cotton has failed 
her, she has set to work the silk worms of Italy, The hills of the 
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outh yielding for a time the cultivation of their vines, break forth 
with the tobacco leaf, and even tea and coffee are to be raised nearer 
home, or they are not to be admitted. 

By an imperial decree, published last month, we find the Emperor, 
to bring cash to his coffers, has now taken up the business of manu- 
facturing tobacco, viz. 

Art. 1. To reckon from the publication of the present decree, the 
purchase of the tobacco in leaves, the manufacture and sale thereof, 
are exclusively allotted to our committee of our consolidated duty in 
all the departments of our empire, with the exception of those on the 
other side of the Alps, and of the seven departments on the other side 
of the Scheldt. 

2. The committee shall be bound not to employ any other tobacco 
than what is grown on French ground, with the exception of one- 
fifteenth part, which may consist of foreign tobacco. The committee 
on the other side of the Alps shall be bound to act upon the same prin- 
ciples. 

The second section treats of the growth of tobacco; the third, of 
the valuation of tobacco and the determination of its price; and the 
fourth, of the delivery and payment of tobacco. 

The fifth section contains some general regulations, and among others 
the following :— 

Art. 26. It shall not be lawful for any private individual to have 
any other manufactured tobacco than what is produced by the impe- 
rial manufactories, or by such other manufactories which are expressly 
authorized by the committee. 

27. It shall not be lawful to import into our empire any manufac- 
tured tobacco, not even that of Holland. 

28. Every offence against the articles of the present decree shall be 
punished with a fine of one thousand francs, and the coufiscation of 
the tobacco. 

29. Such public officers employed in the staple places, and at the 
sale of tobacco, as shall be convicted of having falsified the tabacco 
of the imperial manufactories, by the addition or mixture of foreign 
articles, shall be dismissed, and moreover nunished, according to the 
3ist article of the penal code. 

30. The smuggling trade in tobacco, carried on by assemblage of 
smugglers, or with arms in hand, shall be punished agreeably to the 
law of the 13th Floreal, year 11, relative to the customs. 

Heligoland.—The Lords of his Majesty’s treasury, upon the recom- 
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mendation of the Privy Council, have issued directions to the commis. 
sioners of his Majesty's customs in Great Britain to permit British 
manufactures, and other goods, originally sent to Heligoland from 
British ports, to be brought back from thence in British vessels, and 
warehoused, subject to certain regulations which have been trans- 
mitted to the collector of customs. All merchandises so returned may 
be disposed of for home sale or exportation, with the exception of 
sugar and coffee, which are permitted to be warehoused for exporta- 
tion only. 

Sweden.—It is supposed that a considerable traffic will still be able 
to be carried on with this country, notwithstanding its alliance with 
France. 

DOMESTIC. 

The Act prohibiting corn distillation having expired, the distillers in 
cotland have now began to use corn, which has occasioned a great 
fall in the price of spirits; that distilled from sugar having already 
been sold at eight shillings per gallon, while that made from corn can 
be sold much cheaper, as a boll of barley and malt mixed, worth 
about thirty-five shillings, will make more spirits than one hundred 
weight of sugar, value about 75s. Netwithstanding the business of the 
distilleries barley has neither advanced in Scotland, nor sugar de- 
clined in price. 

A temptation has been held out by the government to the distillers, 
that if they shall continue to use sugar only in the distillation, there 
Will be a proposition to equalize the duty, that is, to abate the 9d. per 
gallon extra duty, that otherwise attaches at the expiration of the 
former act. 

We are happy to see that the losses which our commerce has lately 
suffered in the Baltic is likely to be settled in the most honourable 
way between the losers and the uiftderwriters, as appears by the fol- 
lowing resolutions lately made at a meeting of brokers and under- 
writers at Lloyd's :— 

“* Lloyd's, Jan. 23, 1811. 

** At a meeting of brokers and underwriters upon policies of insur- 
ance on ships and cargoes from and to ports in the United Kingdom 
to and from ports in the Baltic and North of Europe; and also on 
voyages from one to another port in the North of Europe, 
Present—Messrs. W. BELL, J. Vaux, W. WHiTMorg, R. SHER- 

DEN, G. SHERDEN, E. Exuis, T. Rup, H, Crocxatt, E. Ati- 
prey, R. Curistiz, H.CLaccet, J.T. Vavenan, F, J, Prcov, 
F. W. VieneE, J. INGLIS, J. Bonp, and V. F. Rivaz. 
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«* Whereas, it is manifest that a great number of vessels laden with 
merchandise have been captured, seized, and sequestred, in different 
ports in the Baltic and the North of Europe, from which claims have 
arisen on the insurers to a great extent, the causes of which, and the 
consequences resulting therefrom, it would be extremely difficult for 
each insurer, individually, to investigate-—And, 

“ Whereas, it is highly desirable for the character of the body of 
underwriters, and the general interests of the commercial world, that 
an impartial investigation should take place, without delay, on all 
such claims, to the end that all just and honourable demands may be 
forthwith adjusted. 

“Resolved unanimously, 

“« That five persons, not particularly interested, as assured, or un- 
derwriters, on any of the voyages before-mentioned, be appointed a 
committee for the purposes hereafter stated. 

“‘ That two or more gentlemen, now present, do wait upon Messrs. 
Joseph Marryat, George Wood, and Williams Hutchins, on our be- 
half, and that of all others who may concur in the sentiments of this 
meeting, to entreat them to undertake this arduous investigation, and 
to associate with them two other gentlemen for the same purpose. 

‘That the gentlemen above named, and two such others as may be 
nominated by them, be authorized on our behalf, and that of such 
others as may concur in our sentiments, to investigate all claims made 
upon the insurers on the voyages already described, to communicate 
with the assured and their agents, on the subject of all claims upon 
such voyages, to call for any further documents, evidence, or informa- 
tion, which they may deem requisite, to ascertain the nature and extent 
of the losses claimed, how and under what circumstances occasioned, 
and to report the result of their investigation in each case to the un- 
derwriters, with their opinion thereon. 

“That on the appointment of such a committee, a sum be recom- 
mended to be paid by the insurers on the voyages already described, 
into the hands of the committee, to be at the disposal of any three of 
them, in defraying such expenses as may be incurred in the investiga- 
tion of the claims made upon the underwriters, and in pursuing mea- 
sures which the committee may deem advisable. 

‘* That the committee of this house be requested to make public at 
Lloyd’s these resolutions, for the concurrence and signature of all 


ether gentlemen so disposed.” 
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ACCOUNT OF PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


An Improvement in the Manufacture of Woollen Cloths, by Mr. C, F. Davis’s, 
: Pilcncombe, Gloucester. 


Tx improvement consists in combining the substance, dress, and durabi- 
lity, of common felted cloths, with the elasticity of the stocking pieces, and is 
roduced by the union of the stocking and cloth manufactures, the weaving 
ing on the principle of the former. The mode of prepuring the yarn, and the 
«various processes through which the fabric passes after weaving, is the same as 
“those which felted cloths in general are subjected to, and is called the improved 
patent elastic felted cloth, The method of performing this operation is thus 
described:—The yarn is to be a single thread, prepared and spun from the 
wool, by the processes commonly acid in the preparation and spinning of yarn 
fer the manufacture of felted cloth, 

The thread so preparedand spun, is to be woven in acommon stocking frame, 
or a frame upon the same principle, instead of the loom commonly used for 
felted cloths. When the cloth is taken out of the frame, list, taken from felted 
cloth, or made for the purpose, should be sewed round the edges, and 
then the cloth should be finished in the same manner, and by the same 
Cone as the felted cloths in common use are, when taken from the 

m. 


If found convenient, two or more pieces may be sewed together, and the list 
sewed round the whole. 

The following are said to be the superior advantages which this new article 
possesses. Independently of novelty, there is ease, elegance, and durability; 
and it is a cloth, notwithstanding the transverse elasticity, more impervious to 
wet than any cloth ever made, void of artificial means to render it water proof; 
a thread cannot be made to twill or run from the edges, even with the assistance 
of a pin or needle. 

A Method of manufacturing a certain Description of Wooden Boxes, called 
Chip Boxes, or Pill es, of all various Sizes and Shapes, by Mr. James God- 
dard, Newman-street, London.—We have in the specification before us draw- 
ings that represent views of all the machinery used for cutting wood into chips, 
veneers, &c. for making these boxes, or for any other uses. The knife, or cut- 
ting instrument, is made of plate-steel, having the edge thereof bevilled, or 
ground only on the side of the face farthest from the wood intended to be cut, 
and the line of the said edge is sloped, or inclined to the line in which it is 
moved by the carriage, in an angle of about thirty degrees; in other words, the 
angle of slope in cutting is such, that the length of the said knife, in propor- 
tion to the breadth thereof, is as six to one. This mode of operation will he un- 
derstood by the following description: —By turning a handle, the carriage and 
its cutter, &c, are broug &, the end S the machinery ; the screws and nuts 
being in a prepared state, the wood nearly shaped to its proper size, is put into 
its pm beh notes upon a platform, and Covina ian face ene little bepied the 
groove in.which the cutter is made to move. The screws, &c. are now brought 
to act fairly upon the wood; and the carriage being drawn through its course 
cuts: off ‘a slice or shaving. The carriage is returned back, and the handle 
turned so as to press the said piece forward in the way of the cutter. The car- 
riage is again drawn forerurd, aad the cutter takes off a shaving of uniform 
thickness, more or less stout, according to the quantity of motion produced by 
the action of the screws. By proceeding in this manner, the whole piece may 
be cut up, until a thin portion only remains, and the remainder of a number of 
pieces may afterwards be glued together, and.then cut into shavings, or shiees, 
of the requisite thinness, as before. The tops and bottoms of the boxes are 
made by means of a seat and cutting-punch, worked by a fly-press in the same 
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manner as metallic blanks are cut out for coins, buttons, and other works. Mr. 
Goddard cuts his pieces for making boxes into fit lengths by gauges, as in the 
usual methed, and he glues them up upon cylinders, or blocks, and then puts 
them to dry in frames adapted for the purpose. 

An Invention, or Process, for giving Stutues, or other ornamental Works in 
Plaster, an appearance nearly resembling Marble, by Mr. Penwarne, Pancras.— 
The principle. of this invention is to impregnate the said plaster of Paris with 
sulphate of alumine (alum), which is done in the following manner. A solution 
of alum in water is prepared in the proportion of one part of alum to three of 
water. The liquor is then made to boil, or is heated tu a degree of temperature 
sufficient to dissolve the alum, ‘The plaster-cast previously dried, and fivished 
off, is then immersed in the above solution, and suffered to remain therein from 
fifteen minutes to half an hour; it is then taken out and suspended over the 
vessel containing the solution, and when cooled, some of the solution is dip, 
up and thrown over it, or applied to it by means of a sponge, or linen cloth, 
and which is continued till the alum forms a fine crystallization over its surface, 
of a due degree of thickness; when it is sufficiently dry, ii may be brought to 
a proper degree of smoothness, or polish, by means of sand-paper or giass- 
paper, and finished by being rubbed with a fine linen cloth, slightly moistened 
with clean water. The vessels made use of in this business are made of wood, 
heated by steam introduced through a leaden pipe, from a builer. 

Specimens of this imitation of statuary marble may be seen at No. 12, 
Picket-street. Hitherto the plaster-cast has been valued for the facility it af- 
forded of producing cheap, correct, and faithful copies or the finest works of 
the chisel; but it possessed no other advantages. Its colour was unfavourable, 
it was liable to soil from the touch, and from dust, and its fragility and softness 
rendered it next to impossible to cleau it. The present invention is said com- 
pletely to obviate these disadvantages, and the subject of it may be regarded as 
an intermediate step between the plaster-cast and the expensive marble. It 
possesses the beautiful whiteness and transparency of the finest statuary marble, 
and at the same time scarcely yielding to it in hardness and duratility. It is 
not affected by the moisture of the dampest apartment; is less liable to soil, and 
as € asily cleaned as marble. 

A Method of making Shivers and Pulley-wheels, of every description, from cer- 
tain Materials or Compositions of Earth and Minerals, which render the said 
Articles more durable than such as are made in the Wood or Metal. By Mr. 
James Hall, Astbury, Cheshire.—This invention consists in taking any clay or 
earth that contains alumine, silex, or calcareous earth, or any one of them, 
which is.to be mixed with powdered calcined iron-stone, or iron ore or powder- 
ed granite, or any powdered vitrifiable stone, whether calcined or not, and to 
be made into paste with water, and blended together aud tempered into a mass, 
and formed into the shiver, wheel, &c. by means of a mould, or by any other 
modes used in making earthen-ware, and the same is to be baked or fired in the 
usual way, in a common potter's oven, till it is become sufficiently firm and 
hard for the intended purpose. The different articles will require different de~ 
grees of heat proportioned to their substance, and to their intended use. The 
— gives various proportions that may be used of the different ingre- 

ents, 

Although we are somewhat sceptical with respect to the superiority of this 
composition for pullies, &c. to iron and hard wood, yet we will give the propor- 
tions as they stand in the specification. 

1. Seven parts of clay, two of calcined iron ore, and two of granite: 

Or, (2) seven parts of clay or argillaceous earth, two parts of calcined iron 
ore or oxyd of iron, commonly called carr, or any other ferruginous earth of a 
like nature, two parts of the stone called Cornwall scone, or any other similar 
vitrifiable earth: ’ 

Or, (8) thirty parts of clay or argillaceous earth, twenty-five parts of cale 
cined iron ore, and two parts of Cornwall stone ; 
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Or, €4) eight parts: of clay or argillaceous earth, owe part and a half of cal- 
cined iron ore; two parts of Cornwall stone, one part of calcined flint stones, 
one-fourth part of manganese; and these may be varied to suit the quality of 
the article required. 

Any stones or earthy matters may be employed that contain the earths above 
meutioned, and likewise manganese ; many ditferent metallic ores and oxyds 
may be used instead of the iron ore; and any earthy substances that can be 
blended together by water, and that will make a hard composition by baking, 
of a fit cousi-tence for the articles required, 

nts in the Construction of Apparatus for making Carbonated Hy- 
drogen Gas; and for using the same in lighting Mills, Factories, &e. By Mr. 
John Maiben, Perth.—The gas is conducted from a retort through a water 
chest or condensing pit, to a tar pit, in which the tar is first deposited; and 
then the gas is conducted by another pipe to a washing-box, where it is im- 
mersed in the water at the lower end, aud ascending through the water it is pu- 
rified, and then carried by a pipe to the reservoir. Mr. Maiben considers his rex 
servoir as ove of the most important parts of his apparatus; it is an air-tight 
vessel, constructed of any material that can contain yas and water, and may be 
of any shape and size. When in ase, the reservoir is full of water or gas, or 
both gas and water: but when a cock is opened,-the water in the pipes falls to 

_ the level of the upper part of the coek, while the water remains the same as 
before, being kept m by the wetyht of atmospheric air. When the reservoir is 
im that state, the gas generated iu the retort, after passing through the washing 
box, enters the reservoir by means of a pipe, and is emersed amongst the 
water near the bottom, from which it ascends, being specifically lighter than 
water, till meeting with a flange full of small holes, is divided into small parti- 
cles;’ and afterwards meeting with anether flange is thrown into the midst of 
the water: the gas so introduced gives hiberty, or expels an equal quantity of 
water from the reservoir by the cock. If this operation is continued antil the 
whole of the water is expelled, any quantity of gas which may be thrown into 

he reservoir, is allowed to escape by a waste pipe. When the gas cools it 
condenses, at which time the water, returning by the cock, fills the space and 
prevents the atmospheric air from contaminating the gas, There is a box which 
1s kept constantly full of water, and sypbons are placed im proper situations for 
faisiug water from the box, and pouring it into funnels provided with plugs to 
prevent it from descending, and a pipe attached to the funnels for conducting 
the water which is allowed to pass. through them, and for depositing it into 
another funnel on a level with the he the reservoir, by which it is conducted 
by the pipe nearly to the bottom of the reservoir, thereby forcing the gas to the 


lamps. 

When the lights are to be put out, the plugs are to be dropped down, which 
cause the water to rise in the funnels, and thereby stop the syphons, The pa- 
tentee makes use of lead and iron tubes where they are indispensable; but as 
economy in the erection of gas apparatus is the principal object, le makes pipes 
of wood, covered with the guts Ms animals, and coated with varnish, which he 
claims as his own invention. He recommends for his reservoir a cylinder, 
whose height is equal to its diameter, with @ hemispherical dome roof, as the 
best calculated to sustain the weight of water below, and the weight or pres 
sure of the atmosphere above. The reservoir to be put into the sume building, 
Surrounded with columns at proper distances, one of which may serve as 2 
chimney, the others for covering the pipes, and guarding them frem harm. Oa 
the projection of the base he sinks his washing-boxes, and in the centre his con- 
densing pit and tar-pot. Whatever quantity of gas goes into the receiver, ex- 

Is an equal quantity of cold water to wash the gas, The water runoing from 
the pipe partly into the funnel, which keeps the water in the tar-pot to the same 


level. An inverted cone is put into the tar-pot, of the same capacity with itself, 
to the upper part of which the pipe leading from the retort iS fixed; and the under 
retort cools the atmosphere raises the wate 


part is in the water. When 
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nto the cone, through which the air ascends, and fills the vacuum; when the 
waver descends, it is dravin off along with the tar by @ cdck :adidpted tothe pur- 
vse. ‘*I here may observe,” says Mr. M, “ that should the operator prove so 
thoughtless, while retorting, as to allow the cock to be shut which should be 


open, and that open which should be-shat, the worst consequences which can 
follow is the loss of gas, without doing the least harm to the apparatus. 
When the reservoir is sunk under ground, (which is by much the best tvay 
when the water can be let off) the above order is inverted. 
The box with the syphows I place always néar the workman, and if 
erg within the same walts, and thence coriduct the water fo 4 reservoir 
ya 


It GA eppear evident t6 most people; tliat if such an apparatus acts well for 
one day, it wilf do so fer any length of time, without meeting with any obstruc- 
tion except frém tar, which can be renioved in 4 few biinutes by introducing 
steam into the pipes. 

An Improvement in hanging and security Grind-itones from breaking in the 
Middle or Centre, by Mt. J. Slater, Birmingham.—Each grind-stone 1s to be 
hung through the centre apou a spindle, in the usual way, tight wedging ex- 
cepted; and then on each side is pladéd a flat piece of wood or washer, or other 
eabinsiice of a soft or yielding natare; which must extend in a circle from the 
spindle hole in the grind-stone to aby part of its diameter, to form a bed, or 
equal bearing, against or upon the Wood or washer, su described; On each 
side of the grind-stone flat rings of iron are to be placed; to these are to be 
added strong gripes ur bracing plates, made circular, and corresponding in dia- 
meter with the rings. Each gripet must have a bole in its centre, of a proper size 
and figure to admit and receive the spindle of the grind-stone. As near 4s con- 
venient to, and round the circular outward edges, of each griper or _bracing- 
plate, holes are to be made at small distances, of a proper size and form to 
admit screwed nuts, or burrs, fitted and screwed to them so as to hold pius or 
bolts, which must be made to screw pointedly towards the rings and grind-stone. 
The gripes or bracing-plates being thus tiade, they are w be placed on the 
ring, one on each side of the grind-stone, the spindle passing through them all, 
which are then to be secured completely tight and firm to their places by means 
of screws, cotters, &c. This invention is clearly exhibited by the figures that 
are attached to the specification. 

A Metat Nave, Azle, and Bot, for Wheel Carriages, to prevent the danger 
of overturning, and the concussion of Carriages coming in contact af the Nuve, 
$c.—Thits invention consists of a mettt have, axle, or arm and box, for wheel 
carriagés, of which the axle is a fixture in the centre of the nave. The box, 
which formis a part of the tree, receives the axle, which is confined therein by a 
pair of chaps, and a bolt going through the same, The reservoir tocontain the 
oit is within the external end of the axle, and the oil is to be introduced through 
a hele in the cap.of the nave, which is closed by a screw. A wooden nave, 
haviiig a metal linivg in which to fix the axle, may be adopted; but the prefer- 
encé is to Bé given to the metal nave. 

eee 
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"THR severe weather during the early part 6f this mouth brotight the cattle to 
the yard from whence much of the cotipost has been removed to the upland 
méadows. “The sheep rather wneud of their complaii (the tof) which is more 
comfined {iamely, to the slovens who had neglected the itmprovertictit undet 
draitiing) than wis at first imagitied. Grain df evety kind comes’ oat in abun- 
dance, and of prime quality, The straw is in request, atid the wheat looks well, 
having been ‘protected by the snow. Turnips have been very little injured, pat- 
ticularly @ie Swedish, on which Weather makes rio impression. flay ia all 
counties is very scarce, and of inferior quality. Long wodl stationaty at about 
one shilling per lb. 
VOL, VI. x 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS INFORMATION. 


Grand Dinner at the Exchange, Chester. 


Tuespay, 8th of January, the chief magistrate, General Grosvenor, gave a 
most sumptuous ertertainment in the Exchange, to his cousin Earl Grosvenor, 
several gentlemen of the county, the corporation, and his friends in the city.— 
The Town Hall was most tastefully decorated with variegated lamps formed into 
lozenges, festoons, circles, &c. which hada most brilliant and pleasing effect.— 
At the upper end of the room G. R. shone particularly brilliant. The tables 
were laid out in the following manner: two Jong ones down each side of the 
Toom, joined at the top in a semi-circular form; and in the intermediate area, 
smaller tables were laid across; in the centre was placed a fine baron of beef, 
ornamented with appropriate devices, encircled by the motto, O! the Roast 
Beef of Old England, 0! the Old English Roast Beef. On its right was a 
Christmas pie, weighing upwards of 200Ib. containing four geese, four turkeys, six 
hares, a leg of veal, a leg of pork, sausages, &c. on its sides were the heraldic 
bearings of the House of Eaton, supported by those of the worthy general, with 
the family motto; on the left of the baron of beef, was a sallad, tastefully dis- 
played, with the motto, Prosperity to the trade of Chester. ‘This table was sur- 
mounted with two elegant transparencies, representing the east and north gates 
of the city. The dinner was got up in the first style. The utmost regularity 
prevailed: there was none of that confusion and inconvenience so generally the 
attendant on public dinners, Here all was ease and comfort; and mirth and 
jollity took supreme command. About five o’clock, dinner was served up,*to 
which above 200 sat down. 

Account of the Public Revenue for the year 1810.—We have great satis- 
faction in publishing the following statement of the produce of the public re- 
venue in the year 1810, as compared with that of the preceding year :-— 


1809, ‘ 1610. 
Yonsolidated Fund, exclusive ot * 
CNrar Pace er aanve Off .087,898,086 £40,045,244 


War taxes +++++e+ss sees 20,793,144 23,097,442 


. £58,636,178 463,073,686 

From this statement, it appears that the revenue of the year now concluded 
exceeded that of the year immediately preceding, by a sum of not less than four 
taillions four hundred and thirty-seven thousand pounds. 

In the article of excise, the increase has been upwards of one million four 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

A New Substitute for Corks of Bottles.—A peasant named John Semzow has 
lately discovered a method of making paper stoppers for bottles so expeditiously, 
that one man can make near 7000 in an hour, in consequence a thousand corks 
which some time since sold for 65 rubles, have fallen to eight, and it is expected 
that should the competition continue, they will be as low as half a ruble per 
thousand, which is the price of the paper substitute. 

Canal over the High Peak, Derby.—A scheme has lately been projected for 
making a canal over the High Peak to open a nearer and more expeditious 
channel‘of conveyance between London, Manchester, and Liverpool; in the 
course of which canal there are four miles and a half of tunnel through lime- 
stone rocks, and mmmerous locks, cortaining together about 680 feet; the ad- 
venturers seem not to have considered that there is already a canal communica- 
tion between the several places before mentioned, and that in point of distance 
it will be shorter than theirs, particularly when the invended improvements are 
made on the Oxford canal; and also shat their proposed line hes upwards of 
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1000 feet more lockage than the present with two miles more of tunnels, There 
is another matter which seems not to have been in their contemplation, namely 
that as the sum necessary to be expended will be enormous, the tolls must be 
high in proportion, and if high, then but few goods will pass since the existing 
canals take only a moderate toll, and would of course take less rather than lose 
the trade. 

Lincolnshire.—Great improvements of drainage have lately been made in 
this county, and will very shortly dry almost the whole of the marsh grounds, 
and the system now pursued of uniting as many waters of the different drains as 
cra to pass by one large outfall to the sea, instead of discharging them as 

retofore through several small ineffectual channels, widely distant from one 
another, will permanently prove and establish its superiority, 

New bridge at Stony Stratford. “ The new aqueduct bridge of the grand 
Junction Canal, over the Ouse River, below the town of Stony Stratford at 
Wolverton, which has been some time in preparation, of cast iron, in lieu of 
that of brick, which fell down in February 1808, was on the 22nd of January, 
at one o’clock, opened for the passage of boats, the Empress, belonging to Mr, 
Pickford, and his Queen Charlotte, being the first of 30 which passed this 
first metal aqueduct that has been constructed any where in the South of Eng- 
land——The whole length of the iron-work is 101 feet; it is wide enough 
for two boats to pass each other, and has a towing-path of iron attached to it; 
it is firm and tight in every part, and displays not the least appearauce of strain 
from its vast weight in any part. Mr, Benjamin Bevan, the Engineer who de- 
signed it, and about twenty persons only besides the boatmen were present, no 
announcement having been made of its completion. The opening of this Aque- 
duct and the passage of trade over the embankment, will, it is expected, add full 
5001, per month to the revenues of the company.” 

New invented Engine.—An engine has lately been invented which may be 
put into motion either by water or steam, without any alteratiou in its construc- 
tion, or in any of its parts. Its power when worked by water is, as in other hy- 
draulic machines, in proportion to the quanity employed and height of the fall. 
In mines and manufactories, where the steam may be abundant at one period of 
the year, and deficient in dry seasons, it will be extremely valuable. 

Notice to Printers,—Whereas by an act passed in the eighth year of her late 
Majesty Queen Anne, intitled, “ An Act for the Encouragement of Learning, 
&c.” a copy of every new book and of every other book reprinted and published 
with additions, upou the best r, is required to be delivered by the printer 
or printers thereof to the warehouse-keeper of the Stationers’ Com any, at their 
Hall, before sach publication made, for the use of the I. brary of the University of 
Cambridge, notice is hereby given, that in eyery instance where such copy of any 
book published after the ist day of February, 1811, shall not have been de- 
lvered as aforesaid, the Solicitors of the said University of Cambridge are 
ordered immediately to commence legal procegdiugs in the hame of the Chan- 
. cellor, Masters and Scholars of the said University, as the said Act directs, 

against the printer or other person offending against the same.” 

Beli Rock.—1t appears that the light on the Bell Rock, is fo be distinguished 
from ai] othefs by a new arid ingenious device; the light being to appear alter- 
nately of a bright yellow and of a deep red colour, by means of coloured glass, 
From the great height of the building, and its prominent station, twelve miles 
advanced into the German Ocean, it is confidently expected that the light will, 
in ordinary weather, be visible at so great a distance, as greatly to assist in pre. 
venting the recurrence of such dismal mistakes as have this winter happened, in 
what seafaring people term Berwick Bay, ‘The tolling of a bell jn misty weather, 
is a happy addition, 

. Intended Improvements at- .—The mayor and commonalty of Ply- 
mouth have reselved to erect a ball-room, or eommodious hotel, with suites of 
rooms for noblemen and geutlemen’s families, and also a theatre, for the greater 
convenience, accommodation and amusement of persons resorting ta this town, 

¥2 
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- as well as for the inhabitants than it now affords ; they propose to take up the 
sum of 20,0004. to assist thein in carrying on the work by the grant of annuities 
on the lives of'persons to be named ~ the subscribers. No subscription 


to be less than 100 on each nominee. It is intended to appropriate part of one 
of the buildings to a public library. 


‘OBITUARY OF REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. 


THURSDAY, 10th of January, at Gretna-Green, aged 79, the celebrated 
Joseph Paisley, the Gretna-Green parson. The character of this man is so wel 
known within the circuit of the circulation of our paper, and his diyposition so 
well pourtrayed in the Public Characters for the year 1506, as, to supersede the 
necessity of any particular detail. He was horn at Kerkandrew-upongEsk, in 
Cumberland, and early in life was bound an apprentice to a tobacconist; which 
vocation requiring sobriety and attention, ill accorded with the !ax disposition of 

aisley. He soon left his trade to follow the employmeut of 4 fisherman, and 

ie was allowed by his cotemporaries, from his uncommon strength and agility, 
to be the most expert man in the uge of thé lister, fur the destruction of salmon, 
of avy that we a heard of, and endured every kind of fatigue more 
than any other man. His conversation never turned upon religious objects, 
his delight was in talking of juvenile feats of actuvity, and Sout brandy, 
-and the immense quantities he could have drank of that stimulant without feel- 
ing’ the smallest effects from intoxication. He was accustomed to relate in the 
presence of concurring witnesses, that he frequently swallowed a pint of anadul- 
terated brandy at one draught. He dwelt with complacency ov a celebrated 
achievement of which he shared the glory of a great brather drinker: they con- 
sumed, without-any assistance whatever, no less than ten gallons of brandy in 
three days, This man could: never have gained celebrity, had it not beep for 
the culpable facility with which marriages are celebrated in Scotland; for a 
gnore unpolished and rough man in his manners we neyer conversed with, and 
his conversation was always mixed with obscenity and grossness.—(CanLisLe 


Cuponicve,) 
oS 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT, 


' 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Portugal. Tuts country still continues to ferm a prominent feature in the 
present department of our miscellany. The pointed remarks of our former 
numbers will equatly apply to the present month, as to several of the preeeding 
ones. To the Jatest period, when we are obliged to present our reflexions on 
the present state of political affairs, nothing of importance has reached ‘us from 


the principal seat of war in this oppressed country, The armies cortinued, at’ 
the time of the latest communications, ‘nearly ii the positions ib which we had 


formerly left them. It has been suid that the French general, Massena, eceu- 
pies his former’positions, and has been reinforced by large supplies of fresh 
forces, ‘That phis —s the case, is far from being improbabie; but of: the 
fact of any considerable supplies, we cannot help entertaining some duubt. Be 
this as it may, it is right ta be prepared for all situatibus. We, therefore, feel it 
our duty to signify that supplies of men and other effectual sinews of war, for 
the aid of our army in this country have our eprire approbation. We trast they 


will arrive in time for the support-of our gallant army under Lord Wellirigton, 
aud give a decided superiority to the combined forces destined to preserve: thé: 


capital of their country, and ultimately, we hope to expel from the country the 
insolent disturbers « the peace ot states and tandems bon 


~The procrastinations of the conflict which has been so long expected to detide 
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the fate of the peninsula, must, as we have frequently suggested, he favourable 
to the forces under the gallant Wellington. In every view which our ippattial 
wishes, in every respect, naturally lead us to a we cannot consider this in 
anv other thau a favourable point of judgment. We have endeavoured to apalyse 
the various reports aia their resources of provisions, We have exerted 
our utmost efforts to form a fair and impartial opinion on this subject. We 
have not beeu wanting in our researches to discover the quantum of supplies of 
this indispensible nature which can reasonably be collected in the country of the 
invading army and its vicinity. W« have attempted, from the best assistance we 
can procure, to determige the probable produce of the cultivated track, under 
the control of the hostife army. We feel, upon these views of the subject, a 
considerable confidence and assurance that the reported deprivations of the 
French army cannot be without foundation; and though we are unwilling, to 
give credit to them to the extent which bas been stated, they certainly demand 
a degree of asstnt, to which it would be the most determined hardiness to 
support an Objection, 
pon this subject, however, we shall not be at present more diffusive than 
the necessity of the case requires. We shall have such a reasonable degree of 
patience, as the propriety of the case seems to demaud from us. In our next 
number we shall hope to give to our readers such an interesting account as may 
compensate, in an ample degree, for the sterility of our observations since the 
hattle of Busaco. In the mean time we shall leave to our readers the satisfac- 
tion of inferring, from their own reflections on our observations, the fair pro- 
bability of the resources of provisions for so large an army as that of the French, 
beyoud the sapply of the immediate inhabitants, An additional army, as we 
have always conceived, must hasten the consumptio-: of such limited supplies; 
and though, for a short time, it may add to the ranks of the enemy, it can only 
serve to expedite the scourges of famipe and pestilence. Qurown army, on 
the contrary, with the ocean and the Tagus open to them in their rear, have 
every facility of supplies aud accommodations, which leaves them without any 
apprehe:.sion of deprivation or of want, 

Spain.—Though the reports from the proceedings of the Cortes have been 
less minute than in the preceding mouths, they have not been wholly upin- 
teresting. A spirit of liberty, terupered by prudence, seems to pervade their 
councils, and to be demonstrated in their exertions, We shall not enlarge upon 
these particulars; hut a perseverance in such proceedings gives the {girest ex- 
pectations of a happy result. The systems of nations, however, egpociaily 
under any new regulation, canaat he perfected at one time, and. experience, 
must be constantly meecssary to mature objects and designs ot so com sive 
anatvre, Obstacles may present themselves; but obstacles, by determined 
principles, may be overcome. Unfavourable contingeuces also may he ex> 
pected; but so long as they are vot fatally disastrous, the same spirit will, surs 
moyut them by increased exertions, 

In these observations we have principally had an eye to the fall of Tortosa, 
We lament its consequences, but we certainly cannot consider them as essen- 
Ff unpropitious, Inconveniences it will certainly be productive of, apd, if 
the French had a navy of such a description as might properly rendezvous in 
this minor port, it might be seriously distressing to the cyasting Tee 
Bariards or their allies. In seasons, for blockading the cogst, it. will be 
advantageous to the French, than go eyeut which can be. ultimately ser- 
Yeeable. It will be continually liable to alarms from the English ficets, and 
detachments of its armigs; and we FADpOE attribute so much moment to this 
fate of war, @s to give it an cousiderable advantage to the ep.my, If they 
gould command the port, and insure a free ingsess aud egress to aud from the 
Boro, it might be of essential service; byt, wathgut.a fleet suficsent to 
Fi trade and commerce, its imagined advantage maybe pete ok got 
matical, , 

Some. miner ogcurrences have happened in the vicinity of Casliz, to which 
ae or less moment has been given, gs it suited the opinions af mdividuals, 
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Mach importance has been given by some persons to an accidental shell or two 
having been projected so as to reach the city from the batteries on the opposite 
shore. For our own parts, we think very little of them. We cannot doubt that, 
if they had been ‘of much consequence, such an active enemy would not have 
been slack in repeating them. On this subject, the best comment on the effects 
must be collected from the consideration of their subsequent silence. We have 
heard, indeed, that a principal part of the French force opposed to the isle of 
Leon, has been detached to strengthen the army of Massena in Portugal. We 
have no means of contradicting this, It may be so; and if so,to us it affords an 
obvious suggestion, either that they considered the attads upon Cadiz as unlikely 
to succeed, or to take up at least, a very considerable portion of time. If the 
latter, the situation of Massena might become the more immediate and interest. 
ing subject of consideration, Having extricated this part of the French army 
from its problematical situation to accomplish a designed retreat, or, by a suc- 
cessful attack to advance upon Lisbon, it might then hope to return to the in- 
vestment of Cadiz with the more certain prospect of success. Such is the un- 
certainty in which the affairs of this part of the peninsula are at present placed, 
We must wait, in this respect, also for further operations to enable us with pre 
cision to state the situation of the country. The season of the year, and othcr 
circumstances, cannot be very favourable for military operations. 
France.— We have had occasion more than once since we commenced this de- 
partment of our miscellany, to hint at the depressed state of the finances of the 
great nation. The rapid approximation to the ancient arbitrary government of 
this country, against which reformers have so violently inveighed, is more and 
more apparent, by every financial measure, and by every strange decree which 
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the usurper has from time to time adopted. The gabelle or salt-tax has, as ‘ 
under the government of the rightful sovereigns, been seized on by his tyran. P 
nical grasp. Tobacco and snuff have recently fallen under the same arbitrary t 
influence, In the attempts to revive commerce, he has expressly stipulated P 
that no licences shall be granted but on the conditions of taking one third in t 
brandy, another third in silks, and the other third in such other merchandise as tl 
the country affords. Who does not see, in such a regulation, the distress to tt 
which the manufacturers of France are reduced. Commerce must indeed be ac 
reduced to a low ebb, when it stands in need of such violent and compulsory re 
measures, But, alas! how does the tyrant mistake himself? Do we, as Eny- G. 
lishmen want the silks of Lyons? Do we, as Britons, want the Peau de vie of F; 
France so very much, as to render it.an indispensable requisite? And what are an 
the other manufactures of France that impose on us the necessity of procuring 
them at all events, however expensive? We know the benefits of commerce ma 
equally with any people; but to accomplish the objects of commerce on terms rap 
so disadvantageous, must be to render ‘ourselves contemptible in the mind nal 
of every person of reason. The value of French brandy, as a medicine, Bel 
we are ready to admit; and, as an article in the shop of the apothecary, where Pry 
.it first found admission, we acknowledge its properties. As a luxury, however, asa 
we can dispense with it; and, if the continental tyrant is of opinion that he can Spai 

in us into such a measure to support his mad career, we trust that Eng- ques 
lishmen will feel it to be their duty to convince him of his mistake. We hare of gy 
rum, the produce of our own islands. We have our geneva, which we ca for 





manvfacture at home. If our distillers would also exercise their chemical 
knowledge and their practice and experience as rectifiers, I can have little doubt 
that a spirit might be produced, comparatively but little inferior to the vivifying 
spirit ‘we lave’ so long been accustomes! to purchase from the continent. Are 
we to consider this as impossible. Are the French possessed of some ingrt- 
dients whicli we cannot procure? It may be so; but surely the ingenuity of 
Englishmen will not be wanting to see what can be done to counteract th 
tyrant in his own way. 

European States.—We still remain in the same uncertainty with regard 9 
many of the — of Europe, as in our last report. Accounts from different 
soutces of information are so much at variance, that we have the greatest difi- 
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culty in pronouncing any thing, in many respects, of a decisive nature. Whilst 
by une conveyance, we have intelligence that a peace is ina train of negociation 
between Russia and Turkey, in a way, which we think, would be highly benefi- 
cial to both parties in the present degraded state of Europe; by another we are 
informed that all patie of accommodation have been long superseded by 
means of the extravagant demands of the furmer power. We have more than 
once, since we commenced this department, strongly enforced the necessity of as 
early a peace as possible, upon principles which we think are conclusive and 
irresistible, If they are not acted upon, we may regret the impolicy of so un- 
justifiable an opposition, but cannot be surprised should the events be such as 
we have ventured to prd@fict. Our reasonings, itis obvious, are not meant to be con- 
sidered as prophetical ; they are the result as we are of opinion, of plain argument 
and the dictate only of common sense. Must we renounce this, in adverting to the 


























































































' consequences of any rational measure, or determining on the natural effects.of 
. any mistaken plan? On this subject we have already stated our decided 
\- opinion, that peace between thuse two powers is absolutely necessary for their 
1° preservation. We have stated the grounds of that opinion, and we have seen 
d. no reason to change that opinion. Nothing but that common cause of mischief 
e- and disturbance, that is constantly manifesting itself in every country to which 
ct it can either have hope or secret access, can counteract this desirable event; 
an event, we will venture to say, which all Europe must hail as one of the most 
le- important that for a long time has engaged the attention of the world, parti- 
he cularly of the European part of it, We may, indeed, be so weak or so blind as 
of not to perceive its advantages, We must suffer a veil to be drawn over. our 
ind eyes, to preclude us from viewing correctly this distant danger. We have 
ich already alluded to the ground of the present degraded state of the Prussian 
as Court, as an event which must be manifest to every discerning person. We are 
ane equally confident of the disastrous effects of a continuance of the war between 
rary the two powers we have mentioned, Nothing but madness or infatuation can 
ated possibly countenance its continuance. It is not a few thousand acres of 
1 in territory or population that they ought to regard; their common safety and 
eas their common defence, are considerations of a superior order. If they neglect 
3s to these, ‘to indulge an idle or visionary speculation of personal or national 
d be acrimony, the time, I will boldly venture to say, is not far distant when a bitter 
isory repentance and the most degrading abasement must ensue. Beware, then, of 
Eng: Gallic treachery, of varnished treason, and of gilded deception. Pensioners of 
vie of France are watching your armies, are iusinuating themselves into your couusels, 
at are are creeping inisensibly into all the secrets of your respective counsels. 
uring Have we not seen, but too plainly, the effects of the vast strides which are 
nerce making in the north of Europe? have we not observed, from month to month, the 
terms rapid advances which are making towards uuiversal dominion? Will not these 
mind warnings he sufficient to induce us to be watchful on our post? Look at Sweden— 
ficine, Behold the humble and degraded condition to which it is reduced. Look at 
where Prussia—Observe the broad hints which have been given towards its annihilation 
wevely a3 state and kingdom. Look at the allusions which are now making against 
he can Spain! They will not submit tamely to my brother says the tyrant—The con- 
t Eng quest of the country is slow and tedious—The accomplishment of my schemes 
¢ have of grandeur is not sufficiently rapid fot my purposes. I am kept here too long 
we ca for the coatemplation of iny views—My armies have wasted away in’ this re- 
yemiedl bellious country: and although | have obtained possession of the’ capital of 
2 doubt in, and have a large army io the heart of Portugal, yet am I unable tu effect 
ivif ying my designs, and to consummate my wishes, I will place myself over them, 
. AB therefore 1 will be to them a Rehoboam, and if they are dissatisfied with my 
> ingte brother’s rule over them, I will convince them of their mistake, and redace 
wwity Of MH them to obedience. If he has chastised them with whips, I will chastise them 
roct Uy Scorpions. Who does not see all this in the present conduct of the French 
ao towards Spain? 
oe e have said little of Denmark, and little perhaps can we find to say of 
different cient importance to merit attention excepting the parade of a few gun-boats, 
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and some trivial captures, comparatively speaking, when the winds and currents 
have been unfavourable, we have not, for some montlis, hat mach to notice of 
this degraded couutry. It is extrémely probable that this niay be the next power 
Which may be brought uoder the grasp of the Gallic usurper. Both the shores 
of the Sound will then, bur not rill then, be under the sole control of the 
tyrant, It will be then, Lut not till then, that he can fairly command the 
passage of thé Sound, and ‘take possession of the Keys of the Baltic. To this 
measure, probably, the seizuie of Hambargh may be a prelude. ‘The resist. 
ance of the Norwegian tars to leave their country to man his ships in the river 
of Flushing and the Texel, if we may give credit to’ Sogge accounts whict have 
reached us, will be a sufficient pretence for seizing upor the country, as soon as 
it can bé revidered convenient for éxecution; but we may venture to assert, that 
it will not be attempted until a suflicient preparation has been miade, as in all 
other cases, by treachery and by deceptivn. 
DOMESTIC. 

To a mercantile view we are nearly under the same circumstances as in our 
last report. We then alluded, in the most respectful and dutiful manner, to 
the condition of 4 gréat personage, which, of course, mast have heen de- 
trimental to the parsuits of commerce. In this respect, however, we have had 
the peante to find that our hopes are greatly improved, and that we tidy soon 
indulge the flattering expectation of their being happily realized. In the mean 
time we cannot oniit taking notice of the vivlent struggles of party, and the va- 
riable dispositions of some who are ever ready to swim with the current. Thé 
sentiments of the personage, to whom the executive part of government will, as 
we conceive, be properly entrusted, have heen canvassed or statéd with a 
freedom, not altogether respectful, by his own partizans. Much ifrelevant 
matter, and much unnecessary debate, has beeu introduced in the progress 
of establishing a plan to meet the situation of the several personages con- 
cerned, and to guard against any incotiveniences which may naturally be ex- 
pected to arise in the progress or in the termination of sucli a deputation of au- 
thority.. We have attended to these with some degrees of pain. We have la 
mented that the most splendid talents have been so much misapplied, It is 
not to us alone, that these improprieties are Manifest ; they mest be obvious to 
persons of all parties, 
» On this subject we had great pleasure in observing some parts of a speech, 
very recently made by a noble earl in his place, though we could not give our 
tunqualified assent to every part of it. We take it fiom a paper, which has not 
shewn itself the best disposed to notice such parts of the speeches, even of its 
own friends, as either directly or indirectly may tend to favour governutcut. Our 
authority in that respect, therefore, has the Argater claith to attéition, He ob- 
served on thatoccasion, that “ the Prince of Wales had not shewn any desire to 
obtain power for the purpose of availing himself of the Spehisertty which would 
thereby be afforded him of making at | improper usé of that powér.” In accords 
ing with this sentiment, so far as we have had opportunity of judging for our 
pn ay we shall feel it our duty to produce another clause on the same subject, 
and from the-same speech. “ He is convinced,” as he told the House, “ that 
80 much 6 his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales actuated by a due regard for 

itat were all the prerogatives of the crown ves 


Kis royal but afflicted parent. 
i the gent, in the event of his majesty’s recovery, be telt assated that no act 


an " 
of the Prince's, so scrupulous and delicate would be his conduct, would meet 
with the disapprobation of the king.” We hope so too; and we sincerely trust 
that Le spoke in these words the sentiments of the’ Prince, to whose councils he 
could not be stranger, and net in a random way as was cértainly done in gate 
place, avowedly without any such authority, though with equal facility of access 
to the-Priuce’s.councils, Of the irrelevant parts of the spéech we wish to be 
silent; and, although the debate was long and protracted, the décision was 
timately in favour of ministers, whether the proxies were included or 
lence the question on that sabject was net put to the test, though a 
debate had before occupied sv much of their lordship’s attention, . 
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BANKRUPTCIES. 


(The Solicitors’ Names are betweeh 
Parentheses.) 


ABBEY P. late of Wortley, Leeds; clothier. 
{Mr. C. Wilson, wane ille Street; and Mr. C. 
Coupland, 

Abbot P. D. Powis ohem Great Ormond 
&treet, insurance broker. (Baxters and Mar- 
tin, Farnival’s inn 

Acton R. Manchester, corhfactor. (Coo; ¥ 

ind Lowe; Southampton buildings; and 
j ny Manchester 

Archer G. H. late of Queev weet Cheap- 
side, warehouseman. (Tf. Griffith, Feather- 
stone buildings, Holborn 

Ashford M. irmingham, and Mercet street, 
Long acre, Middlescx, plater. (Mr. Eger- 
ion, Gray’s inn square; auld Spurrier and In 
sleby, Bi ~ Tay 

T. arid W. Furlong; Bristol, ha- 
a. (Shephard and Adlington, "Bed- 
= row; and R. A. Shephard, Bath 
spinall Benj. Cheapside, manufacturer. 
worth, Chippendall and Denison, 
Manchester 
wes er J. of the Old Jewry, merchant. 
(G. Adams, Old Jewry 

Baillie R. —_~ merchant. (Crump 
end Lodge, Livergool; and Mr: Battye, 
ee & — . 

ee, | sugar fe S . 
Hassall, Liverpooly and Atkinson, a wades 
and Mackarall, Chancery lane 

Bartlett W. Piymouth Dock, mason. (Wil- 
liams and Darke, Princes street; and Mr. 


ith Dock 
3 . zante Bierley, York, 
. (G. Morton, Gray’sinn square ; 
and Bee MSonith, Halifax 1d 4 
Benjamin J. Rochford, Essex, shopkeeper. 
(Reardon and Davis, Corbet court, Grace- 
ehurch street 
Berchall J. Brindle, Lancaster, cotton ma- 
nufacturer. (Blakelock and Makinson, Elm 
= _weaign and Pilkington and Son, 


Prest 

Bidwell H. Whitechapel, linen dra 
(Mr. Langley; street, Bed! rd 
square 


rs J. Gracechurch street, jeweller. 
pinion, Charterhouse square 

un. Liverpool, bookseller. 

io. Dupes buildings, Temple ; 


- Mr. 
~~ 7. inm square; and Mr. Bigg, 


Blow 3. Ware, Hertford, malt factor: (Noy 
and Pope, Mincing lane 
Bodie G, Alfriston, Sussex, r. (Mr. T. 
Cooper, Lewes; and G: Palmer, Doughty 
D : 
Boote C. and J. Walker, Chester, hat ma- 
~ ream Temple; and 


nofacturers. (Mr. 
Mr. Hamphreys, Cheste 
Botton G. and J. Bolton, ee y Oxford, 
vietuallers, (Mr. Shorland, Inner Temple 
Boweher Ji and W. Wood, Exeter, wine 
and brandy merchants. (Re Bratton, New 
Millman street, Branswick square; and J. 


Bratton, Exeter 
Brincelow T. Asbton-within-Mackerfield, 
YOL, Vh 





Lancaster, a manufacturer. (Baron and 
Ditchfield, Wigan 
Bradshaw E. W. Chamber street, Good- 

man’s fields, carpenter. (Mr. Ruatson, Well- 
close square 

Brown C. Union street, Bishopsgate street, 
baker. (Mr. Clarke, Holborn court, Gray’s 
inn 

Brown W: Sackville t, Piccadilly, lace- 
man. (Richardson, Fisher and Lake; Bary 
Street, St. James's 

€ade J: and J. Stevens, Garlick hill, wine 
merchants, ( oy Whittons, Great James 
Street, Bedford ro - 

Campbell Eliz. ‘of the Deronge of South- 
wark, oy (Mt. Brate, Syniond’s inu, 
Garr W. Hythe, K Hind 

rr ythe, Kent, dra (Mr. Hind- 

man, Dyér’s con coart, Aldesmenbat baly 

Carter J. York street, Borough, wine mer- 
chant: (Mr. Turner, No: 1, aaty street, 
Hatton gatden 

Carter O. Camomile street, Bi 
merchant. (Palmer, Tomlinson, and 
son, Coptiial! cou ass rton street 

Caattield G. an rile, Westbourne, 
—, iccaees (Mr. Messune, Port- 


* Chatterton C. Newark-upon-Trent, Not- 
tingham, linen rae (Mr. Russell, Laut 
—, Southwark 

hidiey T: Blackmote street, Clare mar- 
ioe cheesemonger. (Panther and Soh, Lon- 
don street, Fenchurch stteet 

-Child J. Neath, Glamorgan, flour factor. 
(Bleasdale, Alexander and Holme, New inn, 

; and Messrs: Berrington and Jen- 
kins, Swansea 

Clark J. late of Shoe. lane, builder. (Mr. 

Fen coart, Fenchurch street 
(Willis, 


te, 
unr 


R: Thomas, 

Cleméon J. Manchester, dealer, 
Fairthorne abd Clarke, Warnford court; 
and Mr: Hi » King street, Manchester 
Rg (Mr. Williams, wien te the 

i maker. r. Wi uh. © e 

Lord by gt Court Office “s ss 


Cory J. Hol » Devon; 
(Pitehes “and Sampson, St. Swithin’s lane, 
London 


Couch W. Axminster, Devon, builder. 
a Warry, New inn; and Mr. Gould, Honi- 


Cox W. Birmingham, grocer; (Mr. Drace, 
Billiter square 

Cranmer W. late of Carlisle, hat manafac- 
turer. (Mr. Mounsey, Staple inn; and Mr. 
MGrocher Ba Colne; Wid shop 

er ine, Wilts, keeper. (Mr. 

Blandford, King’s Bench — > Sarees 
and Mr Rass, Castle Ca’ 

Crompton H. Cyman, "Sime 
factarer. ‘Atkinson, Wildes, and 
Chancery lane; and Mr. T. Halsall, 


Cuff W. of the Minories, cheesemongér. 
(Mr. Dodd, Billiter lane, Leadentrall street 

Cummerow C. Billiter square, mierchant. 
(Dennetts and Greaves, King’s arm yard, 
Colenian street 

Davies J.. Lower Bri street, Chester, 
grocer. (Mr. Tarrant, © ~ peered lane; and 
Mr, D. F, Jones, Cheste 

Davis T. Prince’s i near Kennington 

cross, tea dealer, (Mr. Steveaten, Chequer 

court, Cltaring crogs 

Zz 
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Dawson J. Chester, corn dealer. (Mr, Di- 
cas, Chester; and Mr. Haxley, Temple, Lon- 


Deakin R. and W. Barker, laté of Man- 
chester, cotton spinners. (Willis, Fairthorne 
and Clarke, Warnford court; and Mr. Hes- 
lop, King street, | eon 
nes G. late of Eocles, Lancaster, ca- 
pa (Mr. G. Teale, Ridgefield, Man- 


, N.- St, Anne’s lane, Foster lane, 
fpswee. (Mn Haxley, Temple, Lon- 

on 

Drummond W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gro- 
= Reed, Newcastle: and Mr. Wilson, 

ray’s inn square 

Beckham J. and R. Lankester, Bread 

i (EB. A 





street, C 
Wilde, Warwrek square 
Dunn J. Turnmill street, Clerkenwell, vic- 
taller. (Mr. Tatham, Craven street, Strand 
Wilmott R. E. Bradford, Walts, money 
scrivener. (Frowdand Co. Serle street, Lin- 
coln’s inn, 3; and Mr. Moule, Melk» 


Elkington J. Piauingheem. tortoiseshell box 
maker. — Tooke, Gray’s inn 
; and Mr. £, i Temple row, 


EvansE. late of Lrg ee Glamorgan, 
nailer. (Mr. W. Lewis, Cardiff; and Mr. 
ra i Clement’s inn . 
Fletcher J. Little Lever, Lancaster, cotton 
manufacturer, (R. Boa: 
Gray’s inn 


Mr. 

Freeman W. late of Lamb’s Conduit street 

rer. (Mr 

Gooch . Bow, Common Jane, Mile End 
Oid Town, os and builder. (R. Rut- 
son, Weliclose sq 

Goffen. A. Ringstoe-upem- Thames, iron. 
monger. (Mr. Pearsoa, Elm court, Fem 


Grant C. Cashion court, Broad street, mer- 
ehant. (Gregson and Dixon, Angel court, 
street: 


a dk Lawrence, Pountney bili, 
merchant. (Mr. Oakley, Martin's lane, Can- 
Ron street 

Harrison M. Carlisle, Camberland, sta- 
tioner. wad ieee, Bond court, Walbrook ; ; 


and J. Biow, Carlisle. 
Harrison é. ae mee be merchant. (Cooper 
Southa 


and Low rmapton baildings, Chancer 
Jane; ‘and Messrs. QGrred and Baines, Lived 


Hawkes T. Iste of Wight, buteh- 
er. (Mr. Marett, Southampton; and: Willis, 
Pairthorne —? Clark, Waruford: court, 
hrogmorton 


Saonin wa) 7 Halifax grocer. (Mr. Wi- 
ghoowenths Gray's inn; and Wiglesworth and 
T Halifax 


Hill F. Wood Sea Spitalfields, weaver. 
Qn. Harle, Cloak 
Hill a merchants é " and 
Lowe, uthanspton buil ance! 
mane, London ; aid Orred and Barnes, td 


hane (4 
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Howell T. late of Chepstow, Monmouth, 
ironmonger. (Mr. J. Platt, Tanfield court, 
Teniple; aud S. Harding, Clare street, Bris- 


Howse Thomas, Walcot, Bath, carpenter 
(Foulkes, Longdill and Beckitt, Gray’s inn; 
and J. Randolph, Bath 

ugks J. J. Price, Wapping, sail mak- 
ers, (Mr. West, Red Lion street, Wap- 
ping 

Hadsen.J. Birmingham, wood turner. (J, 
Birkett, Bond court, London; and P. Smith, 
Birmingham 

de J. Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, clo- 
thier. (Mr. Bloxam, Dursley; and Price and 
Williams, Lincoln’s inn 

Inglish J. Manchester, linen draper. (Mr. 
Cunliffe, Manchester ; and Tarrant, Clarke, 
and Richards, Chancery lane 

Israel, A. Portsmouth, silversmith. (A, 
lsaacs, Bevis Marks, St. M 

Jacob E. late of Lantrissent, Glamorgan, 
cattle dealer. (Mr. T. Prothero, jun. New- 
paats 3; and Mr. J. Platt, Tanfield court, Tem. 
ag CN J. ee ae Piteqmb, Somerset- 
shire, edge tool maker. (Mf Davies, Loth- 
bury; and Davies and Davis, Warminster, 
Wilts, or Frome, Somerset 

James H. Cannon street, bookseller. (Ma- 
son and Rogers, Foster lane, Cheapside 

Jarratt J. Assembly row, Mile end, dealer. 

ide and Knight, Castle street, 

‘alcon square 

Jenkins J. King street, St. Mary-le-bone, 
baker. (Mr. W. Jones, Great Mary- le-bone 
street 

Johnson P. Old street, cahinet maker. 
Messrs. D. and’G. W. Russen, Crown court, 
——_ street 

Keeling W. Cangleton, Chester, baker. 
(Moorhouse and. Wilkinson, Congleton; and 
Milne and Parry, Temple 

Kendrick sbney and Margaret Barlow, 

and ha- 


Ww 
berdashers.. (Mr. Ps Hurd, King’s Bench 
wals, Temple; and Mr. James Cropper,Wa:- 


Tington , 
Kent J. Southampton, builder. (Mr. Roe, 
om; and Mr. Burney, 


ip 
King E- Bateman’s row, Shoreditch, pa 
viour. (Mr. J. Benton, Union street, South- 
wark 
Knowles J. late of Kidderminster, Worces- 
ter, butcher. (Messrs. Bray and Gale, Droit- 


wie 
Kroger J, Phymouth, merchant. (Williams 
= | wes aw — row; aud 


Lame J tene'ot Penn of Pontipect, ; Monmouthshire, 
ocaee (Mr Jones, jan. Usk; and Price 
Williams, Lincoln’s inn 
Lane J. eer Sussex, linen draper. 
(Mr. Tyler, Petworth 
Lawrence H. Liverpool, merchant. (Sta 
nistreet and Eden, Leigh street, Liverpool ; 
and Mr. Windle; John street; Bedford row 
Lax T. Halifax, York, merchant. (Mr. 
Nettlefo: k street, Strand 








"Snide T. Speeoeet 
‘ Brome, Liv 
ag aren G. Rod borongh, Gloucestershire, 
mealmen. (Mr. Constable, Symond’s inn; 
and Mr. Cooke, Stroud 

Hordern T. late of Uttoxeter, Stafford, 
grocer. (Anstice and Cox, King’s Bench 
walks, Temple; and Pipe and Blair, Uttox- 
ever 





Lever W. Little Lever, Lancashire, couse 
manufacturer. (Redheadand Brother, Man 
> and Messrs. Milne and Parry, Tem- 


Levi B. Little Alie street, Goodmans 
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yen 3 merchart, (Evitt and Rixop, Haydon 


ey A. Clifton street, Finsbury square, 
merchant. (S. Harris, Custle street, Houands- 
ditch 


Lewis G. Swansea, Glamorgenshire, shop- 
(Bleasdale, Alexander, and Holme, 
New + and Berrington and Jenkins, 
Swansen 
Lewis J. Bristol, woollen draper. (Mr. 
James, — inn square ; and Morgan and 
‘isto! 


Linde D. A. Great Winchester street, mer 
chant. (Wadeson, Barlow, and Grosvenor, 


Austin friars 
a a" jen. Mickley, York, pony manu- 
facturer. (Mr. Cartman; Ripon; and Mfr. 
Godmoné, Bride —— Biecktriars 
Long , Serrey, maltster. 
Comet and oo London street, Fencharch 


Tore J. Aldersgate street, jeweller. (Mr. 
Robinson, Charter house sqeare 

Lowe H. Macclestieid, Chester, hat 7 manhu- 
facturer. (Mr. Br 

Lowndes T. jun. —" R. Bateson, Liver- 
pool, brokers. (Stenistreet and Eden, —— 
street, a. and Mr. T. Windle, Jo 





street, 

Lungle w. Barton Mills, Seffelk, myrer- 
chant. His, eeeey lene; and Mr, 
Archer, Mil@enhali, Saffolk 

MacAlester P. late. of Stratford-upon-Avon, 

Warwickshire, hawker: (Mr. Ward, King’s 
Bench walks, fempie; and Mr. Dinely, Per- 
shore 

Maddy H. and T. T. Gough, Hereford, 
wootsta piers. and Pi , Gray's 
is square; ‘and Bird and Wollaston, Here- 


Major W. Friday street, Norwich shawl 

mauafactarcr. (Mr, Abbott, Okaneery lane; 
ve and Goodwin, Norwieh 
{. Gravel lane, Surrey, baker. 

(Mr. Hogarth, Staple fen 

Manley J. Mansel street, Goodman’s fields, 
merchant. (Mr. Barrow, Threadneedle 
etreet 

Manson T. sen. and T. Manson, jan. of To- 
kenhouse yard, a (Weston and 
‘Teasdale, Fen 

Marsden G. Be Manchester, uphoisterer, 
and ®. Frith, Salford, Lancaster, calico 
printers. (Hewitt and Kirk, Manchester ; 
aud R. Ellis, Chancery lane 

Mason J, Bishop Auckiand, ee a dra- 
er, (R.W.F 5 and R. 
| es, Red Lion equare 

Meek J. and G. Gill, Liverpool, merchants. 
Gtanistreet and Bden, Leigh street, Liver- 
pools and T. Windle, John street, Bed 


Mills J. Holywell street, Strand, merchant. 
(Mr. Mayhew, Symond’s inn 

M . New Sarum, Wiltshire, tailor. 
(Mr, Warden, Salisbury; and Mr. Luxmore, 
Red are 

Morgan T. Crown street, Westminster, scri- 
— (Mr. Freghes, Deen strect, Futter 


jane 
Mostran J. W. Buekingham street, Strand, 
lasterer. iy Hangam, Piazza chambers, 


gar 
Muckleston R, Cannon street, warehonse- 
man. adeson, Batiow, and Gresrenor, 


Austin ge J 
place, Strand, glass and 
on pe (Mr, Manniog, Clements 








Bankrupt. 
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Newham D. and J. Oliphant, Mitre cou 
Cheapside, factors. (Mr. Lewis, King’s Bench 
walk, Temple 
able ¥. Ra at master mari- 
ner. Pasmore, court, 
morton street r ery 
en Gloucester, sadjer. (Mr. Ohil- 
ton, fice, $ 
ay wana Livcotn’s inn; ‘awd 


York 
Blak: 3 . te, » Stover. ox 


and Mr. Boulton, Shea? 
Parker J. Cunsen whee , Sots Town, 
merchant. (Dentun and Barker, 


r 
Gray's inn . 
Parker » York, merchant and 

Canterbury 


vare, 
Parker W. Waltham Fasex, timber 
™r. Tagror, Waltham Ab ah 
Pearse W. Phenix stréet, 
builder. quran, Gowmeniees street 
Phillips P. Drnary Seay tose, tailor. qatent 
“Phipps Wah Jewry strect, Aldgat : 
itch, straw hat 
: Ta ay en snaeutbe- 
Platt yr. Bokomte Moors, Lancaster, mus- 
lin . (Mr. Windle, John street, 
ford row ; and Cross and Rushton, Bot 
ton-le-Moors 
Pollitt}. Manchester, —S (Mr, Hilton, 
Fountain street, Manchester; and &. Elis, 


Chancery lane 
age aw sag Beary me therl- 
man r. Stevens, College Gard 
Aldermanbu . cra) 
Potter J. ester, Lancashire, ‘corn 
and floer dealer. (Halstead and Ainsworth, 
- 8 ate and Milne and Parry, Tetm- 


Prout J. Bristol, —— Ak James, cod haven, 
— weg and Messrs 


sto 

Porse!ll 8. Milk street, London, warehouse- 
man. (Mr. Hurst, Lawrence lane 

Rayner A. Union ed ra tne road, denier. 
(Sherwood, Can —~4 eare, Southwark 
Reed J. Southweal daox, Ship ownen 


bene and Sorts, Nieholas lune, tobard 


Clifton, Gloucester, smith 
and . (WwW. Thomas, Briste ; "and G. 
Edmunds, Exchequer Office of Pieas, 
= aussie, hs : 
Iverpoo wootlen @rapet, 
(shepherd and A , Bedtord row ; and 
Daitera and Topham, Liverpool - 
Roberson T. Ox » money scriverer, 
(Messrs. Rose and Mannings, Gray’s if 
square 
Roome B. Great Carter tane, Doctors’ 
commons, coach master. (Mr. Sheiton, Ses 
sions hense, Ol 3 a ae 
L ge yan P. Bath, (Mr. Highmore, 
= lane, Cannon street} and J. Wingate, 
=. R. Bath, clothes merchant. xters 
and vals inn; hae Getmson, 
Gathaway’s "buildings, 
Saxon R. Manehester, grocer. (ffalstead 
and Ainsworth, Manchester; end Mi Milne sud 


Biden, Lancashire, eotren s 
ner. Gir. Bt i tee 


lane; and 
son and Atki , Mi et 
Simmons 1.  Lambertnyths wert, sop 
( ‘and Davis, Corbet 9 


st 
Smith Jokn, Liverpool, merchant, (Bir 
z 3 . ? ee “ 
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Pienkuest, Paper buildings, Temple; and 
. Pritt, Liverpool 
Smith J. Lancaster, saddier. (Mr. Web- 
ster, Lancaster; and Bleasdale, Alexander, 
and Holme, New inn 
Solomon L. Martin’s court, Leicester 
um maker. (A. Isaacs, Bevis 


Spabting D. dur < f Th Norfolk, li 
‘ oO orpe, i- 
qaor m t. (Mr. James Hales, Nor- 


Speer W. late of Bowling street, Westmin- 
ster, oil manufacturer. (Weston and Teas- 
dale, Fenchurch street " 

Stackhouse W. Blackburn, Lancaster, linen 

woollen draper. (Mr. Ainsworth, Biack- 
rm; and Messrs. Clarke, Chancery lane 

Stevens W. late of Leeds, stone dealer and 


ch: . (Mr. Pickering, Fishmonge:s’ 
hall, Thames street : 

Stockley J. late of Baabyry, Oxfordshire, 

. (Mr. Wykham, Banbury; and 

Mr. Farlow, Bouverie street __ 

T. B. iate Of Warrington, cotton 

spinner. (Hewitt and Kirk, Manchester ; 

and R. Ellis, Chancery lane 
Surley Rich. Live merchant. (Mr. 
rd sireet, Liverpool; and T. Blackstock, 
er buildings, London 
ndall R. Bristol, dealer in horses. (Mr. 
oe] Gray’s inp square ; and Mr. Cornish, 


Syms J. Neath, Gi gan, victualler. 
Tr. Meakings, Hare court, Temple; and Mr. 
ardner, Glouce-ter 
Tailor W. D. Cranley, Surrey, 
and dryuggis}, (Mr. Haynes, 


t 
Taylor T. Charlotte street, Christchurch 
Sarseg, baker. (Mi. Pasmore, Warntord 


street 
Teasdaie W. late of Manchester, ware; 
houseman, (Dr. Dalston, Took’s court, 


Thomas E. Merthyrtidvil, Glamorgan, gro 
cer. (Mr. W. toe Cardiff; and Mr. Gre- 
gory, Clement's inn ’ 

J. Bolton, Lancaster, muslin ma- 
nufacturer. (Mr. Meddowcroft, Gray’s ian ; 
and Mr. Boardman, Bridge street, Bolton 

Tipper S. Leadenhail sireet, bookseller. 
(Mason and Rogers, Foster lane 

Trueman T. Bu street, St Mary axe, 
yaattrass maker. (Jones and Reynal, May- 

's court office, Royal Exchange 

Ulrich G. late of Croydon, baker. (Mr. J. 

Phillips, Battersea; and Mr. Sarth, Lyon’s 


Wade B. Rotherhithe, Sarrey, mast and 
=" maker. Cpe. Bries, $t. George’s place, 
Ge im the Fast 
Walkers. Bull wharf lane, Queenhithe, 
binder. (Mr. Mangnall, Warwick square, 
ewgate streri 
WallJ Oxford street, hatter. (A. Morton, 


Gray’s inn 

Walter B. New Romney, Kent, grazier. (R. 
A. Webb, Foliestone; and J. Egan, Essex 
street, a 


Stran 
Ward J. Sutton, Norfolk, merchant. (Sew- 
eliand Blake, Norwich; and Tilbary and 


Bedford row 
Webb J. D. Liverpool, merchant, rump 
and ge, Live 3 and Mr. Battye, 
wi ‘ victualler. (liewitt, 
and Riek.’ ‘gachester ; and P. Has, Tem- 
elis J. Minehead, Somerset, tanner. 





hecar 
‘enchure 


Dividends. 
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Gapheed and Adlington, Bedford row, RP. 
ancocke, jun. near Wiveliscombe; and T. 
Leigh, Dulverton, Somerset 

Werninck J. G. Plymonth, merchant. (Ww, 
Fletcher, Took’s court, itor street 

West J. jun. formerly of Bary street, S¢. 
James, Wesimiuster, and late hn Mall, 
tailor. (Richardson, Fisher and Lake, Bury 
Street, St. James’s 

Wharton J. jun, Chester, corn merchant, 
(Messrs. Blackstock, Temple ; and Mr. Hum- 
phries, Chester 

yhalton H. W. Loughborough Parks, Lei. 

cestershire, dealer’ (Mr. Wilson, King’s 
Bench walks, Inner Temple; and Mr. Lock- 
ett, Congieton, Cheshire 

Whidborne R. Crediton, Devon, maltster. 
(Shepherd and Adlington, Bedford row; and 
Mr. Smith, Crediton 

Whitaker W. Bath, victuailer. (Mr. High- 
more, Bush lane, Cawnon street; and Mr. 
Wingate, Bath 

Wood W. A., J. Birch, and A. Wood, Man- 
chester, cotton merchanis. (Willis, Fair- 
thorne and Clarke, Warnford court; and 
Mr. Heslop, King street, Manchester 

Wood J. W. and W. Lakin, London, ware- 
housemen. (Willis, Fairthorne, and Clarke, 
Warnford court 

Wood J. late of Bnghton, plumber, (T. 
Hill, Brighton; and G. Palmer, Doughty 
street 

Wood W. late of New road, Paddington, 
brewer. (Noy and Pope, Mincing lane, 
Tower street 

Wooddeson Wm. Pall Mall, printseller. 
(Chapman and Stevens, 8t. Mildred’s court, 
Poultr, 

Wright S. late of Charles street, Soha 
eae. jeweller. (J. Mayhew, Symond’s inn, 


c ry lane 
Wright T. Moor street, Birmingham, gro- 
irdillon 


cer, ( and Hewitt, Little Frida 
street, Cheapside; and Mr. Simcox, Bull 
King, Birmingham 
Wyat G. Exeter, victualler. (Williams and 
Brook, Lincoln’s inn; and Mr. Pidsley, 
Exeter 
Total bankrupts this month .... 194 
Ditto last MONE essecaseeeseess 196 
Decrease 2 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Bemnett W. Piccadilly, linen draper 

Parsons J. of Sawbridgeworth, Heris, 
dealer 

Randal] Wm, late of Stockbridge, Soyth- 
ampton 

DIVIDENDS, 

ie cyand J. Islington, horse dealer, Jan, 

Agnew J. Grosvenor square, banker, Jan. 

Ashton T. Portsea, linen draper, Jan. 

= Essex, coal merchant, 

Arbuthnot A. aud Co, Philpot lane, mer- 
chants, Jan. 29 

Bailey T. Liverpgol, timber merchant, 


‘an. 23 
Bowles W. and Co. New Sarum, bankers, 
Jan. 31 a 
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Booth J. Northen, Chester, corn factor, 


Jan. 23 

Bowles W. Castle street, Southwark, hat 
qaker, Jan. 19 

Butt J. = ngs Langley, Hertford, carpen- 
ter, Jan 

“Brown J. Little Eastcheap, cheesemonger, 


Moya T. Maida hill, Edgeware road, shop- 
keeper, Feb. 14 

Burgess G. W. and Co. Bristol, linen dra- 
pers, Feb. 5 

Bent R, Lincoln’s ing fields, merchant, 
Jan. @ 

Berry C. sen. and Co. Norwich, booksel- 
lers, Jan. 30 

J. Manchester, calico printer, Jan. 23 

Brésseti J. Derby, mercer, Feb, ¢ 

Beli J. Old City Chambers, wine mer- 
chant, Feb. 14 

Bovill B. and Co. Tower hill, corn factors, 
Feb. 16 

_— J. New Sarum, Wilt, victualler, Feb. 


*piggs T. Bishopsgate street without, straw 
hat maker, Feb, 5 

eg fq. Leeds, York, flax spinners, 
Feb. 

Bartlett J. Colyton, Devon, bag merchant, 
Feb. 15 

Baker J, Sea coal lane, carpenter, Feb. 


Bingley J. Upper John street, St. Pancras, 
Statuary, Feb. 1 

Cooper H. w. Field house, Walworth 
common, surveyor, Jan. 15 

Cox W. C, Moth er, Knutsford, Chester, inn 
keeper, Jan. 30 
. Cc — D. Bradfield, Berks, shopkeeper, 
an. 2 

challicom J. Bristol, 

oe E, W. Paradise street, Rotherhithe, 
ship joiner, Jan. 

Dennett R. Greek street, Soho, cheese- 

onger, Jan. 22 

Del ~ Cc, = St. Martin’s street, Westmin- 


ster, 
Mu ona hill, South- 


cordwainer, Jan. 


-9 
Dalin Ww. 'T. 
wark, jeweller, Feb. 3 
Edwyn 8. S. and Co. * stdtiaghan, hosiers, 
Jan. 18 
Eyre J. Charing cross, trunk me”,, Jan. 
9 
Emdin A. G. Portsmouth, shopkeeper, Jan. 
Forster W. Carburton street, Fitzroy 


squre, coach maker, Jan. 19 
Forster R. st street, Bloomsbury,cheese- 


gs aol Jan. 
Fisher M. Leeds, merchant, Feb. 7 
wae A. Hart street, Bloomsbury, wine 
hant, Feb, 26 
ibbs RK. Bristol, dealer, Jan. 14 
Gilbert C. St. George’s fields, Back maker, 


9 
Peilacest B, Cheapside, warehouseman, 
e 
Hackney 8S. Dowgate hill, rag merchant, 


an, 12 
Hawkes T. Lothbary, sadler, Jan. 29 
Harvey W. Chisw r street, currier, Jan. 


Hinse C. Little _ street, Leicester 
equare, taliaty Feb. 26 

Da Ratcliffe Highway, victualler, 

Hill J. Prete lace, City road, flour 
factor, Feb. ew ‘ 


Dividends. 
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Hatsull E. George street, Adelphi, West- 
minster, merchant, Feb. 26 
pr. Hinde J. Whitechapel, tinplate worker, 


. 26 
‘ Herron G. Bermondsey street, fellmonger, 
‘eb. 12 
Jackson R. Mill street, Hanover square, 
china seller, Jan. <6 Se 
Jones W. Aldermenbary, bhaberdasheg 
Feb. 9 
Keens J. Basingstoke, Hants, dealer, Jan. 


19 
Kenifeck R. Bristo), merchant, Dec, 28 
Keeling E, Hanley, potters, Feb. 
19 
Kauffmann C. H, New London street, 
Crutched friais, merchant, Feb. 29 
5 Lucas N. and Co, Pancras lane, merchantgy 
lan.1 
Lovell T. Shoreditch, baker, Jan. 29 
Lawrence R. Bermondsey, corn and coal 
dealer, Feb. 2 
. ae J. York, grocer and linen drapey 
eb. 14 
Lambert T. and Co. Leeds, York, woolsta. 
piers, Feb. 14 
Lewis W. Bond street, woollen draper, 
Feb. 


9 
Mark T. jun. Thursby, Camberland, mer. 
chant, Jan. 28 

Maggs G. Bristol, linen draper, Jan. 26 

Moore J, St. John square, brandy mer- 
chant Jan. 29 
pittaces J. Liverpool, cotton maker, 

eb 

M‘Leod W. Upper Crown street, Westmin- 
ster, army agent, Jon. 29 

Moss T Ratcliffe Highway, linen draper, 
Feb, 12 
ant N. Great St. Helen’s, merchant, 

eb. 16 

Nockold J, Colchester, hat maker, Jan, 
28 


ney uae R. Oxford street, linen draper, 


Jan 
Northam H. Tooley street, hatter 
Nicholls T. jun. Bradford, Wilts, linen 
draper, Feb. 15 
F a New London street, merchant, 
an. 2 
‘ Porta J. Bishopsgate street, liner draper, 
ap, 
Rickevese G. Hertford, merchant, Jan. 26 
Palmer J. Aldermanbury, merchant, 


2 
Pimm J. R, and Co. Mark lane, cornfac- 
tors, Jan. 30 
aru J. Neath, Glamorgan, apothecary, 
arch 
Persent M. W. and Co. Little St. Helen’s 
merchants, Jan. 26 


Raby G. — St. Ilelen’s Chambers, mex 
chant, Jan. 
pe eneneons aud Co. Chester, bankers, Jan. 


no R. and Co. Vere street, Mary-le- 
bone, stationers,"Dec. 
Ryley E. Wisbech, linen draper, Jan. 21 
* Reid J. Frith street, Soho, grocer, Feb. 
Rouse W. Cheltenham, Gloucester, watch 
maker, Feb. 9 
Satterthwaite J. Tamworth, Warwick, wine 
and spirit aeenoet Jan. 
Shorte E. H. New Sarum, cotler, Jan. 19 
Sevill J. Green lane, Saddieworth, Y. 
coffin maker, Jan. 30 


Steriker R. Epsom, innkeeper, Jan. 18 
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t+ and Co. St. Mary axe, merchants, 
an. 

Simeon J. and Co, Old Change, factors, 
Jan, 19 © 


on J. Ross, Hereford, innholder, 7 


re C. Newbury, Berks, cabinet maker, 
‘ is W. Westgate-moor, York, cornfac- 

. 14 
Tolson P, and Co. Leeds, merchants, Jan. 


Thomson G. Dake street, Westminster, 
merchant, Jan. 19 
Tugweli T. Horsham, Sussex, tanner, Feb. 


19 ‘ 
‘\worens. S. Worcester, @ax dresser, Feb. 
“Tabor J. C. Colchester, merchant, Fe- 
Dqpery 6 

Tay or T. Gry read, victualler, Feb.5 
att liamis W. ‘West Smithfield, cutler, Jan. 


Westlake J. Gosport, baker, Jan. 22 
Weale B. Kingston, Hereford, tailor, Jan. 


Fe a aed E. Liverpool, merchant, 6 


White T. Southwark, haberdasher, Jan. 29 | 


‘Welchman J. Somerset, linen draper, Feb. 


u 
Wheeler W. Bath, carpenter, Feb. 12 
Wardle G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer, 


an. 19 

Williams R. Oxfotd street, straw hat ma- 
ker, Feb. 14 

Wyatt J. Mitre court, Aldgate, wholesale | 
Stationer, Feb. 19 


CERTIFICATES, 
Aldridge C. Aldersgate street, flatter 
Alien W. Old Jewry, tailor 
Alchorne J. Minories, oilman 
Brix R. Knightsbridge, cabinet maker 
Briggs R. Liverpool, corn merchant 
Bell f. Nicholas lane, merchant 
Bone J. and Co. Strand, beoksellers 
Burt W. Redeross avons, Sag merchant 


yley C. Bath, pastry 

Bre, w. High Holborn, cordwainer 
Bland R. eedile street, merchant 
Bradley J. Rochester, Kent, smith 


Benjamiy B. Chatham, glass and china- 
an 


m 
ona Chester, cornfactor 
Boid G. ware road, stone mason 
Court C. Hackney, merchant 
Cox J. Kenning:on, painter and glazier 
Cotterill E. jun. Vine street, bacon mer- 


t 
Chapman D. Chesterfield, hosier 
Corbett W. Tokenhouse yard, Lothbury, | 


Cooper J, Plymouth, dealer 
Cole J. Marntull, Dorset, woolstapler 


arnt J. Dean street, Westminster, cafpen- 


Davis P. Birdham, Sussex, baker 

Dore F. High street, Southwark, upholder 
-f J. and Co. Lancashire, calico 
printers 


' Dickenson E. W. —s merchant 
Dick Q. and Co. Finsbury ‘square, mer- 


Ln ny G. Chareh row, Hampstead, coal 
Ser J. Mablethorp, Lincolnshire, inn 


holder 
Fearon J, Norwich, shaw] maker 


Certificates, 








[Feb. 1, 


Gibson T. High street, Mary-le-bone, iron- 


monger 
Godwin T, Cheapside, meichant 
Grundy J. Lancasitire, grocer 
Gairdner J. and Co. Cannon street, mer. 
jaarts 


Harrison T, Camomile street, stationer 
Hart G. Suffolk, beer brewer 
Hill P. Portland place, upholder 
Horwood J. Woodchester miller 
‘Henderson J. John street, Lambeth, calice 
printer 
Heald J. Cloak lane, merchant 
Hewitt D. Stoke Newington, carpenter 
Halse R. Sowton, Devon, miller 
— J. jan. Kingston-upon-Hull, mer- 


ant 

Holroyd R. Sowerby, Halifax, waoTien 
manufacturer 

Hollingdale W. Riverwead, Kent, Hnen 


and 
etrell J. Exeter, corn factor 
Hooper J. Higler’s lane, Blackfriar® road, 
common brewer : 
Johnston J. A. Friar’s street, Blackfriars 
road, melter 
Johnson R. Old Gravel lane, baker 
Johnson T. Lisson g:0ve, Paddington, slop 
seller 
Kenrick P. Bristol, merchant 
Kirk R. Dartford, victualler 
Knight W. and Co. Kirby street, watch 
makers, jewellers 
Klugh G. Haymarket, tailor 
Killick R. Southampton, upholsterer 
Lewis T. Cushion court, Broad street, 
wholesale ironmonger 
Laycock T. Minories, stopsetier 
Lee 8. Birchin lane, merchant 
Le Breton J. Chelsea, mariner 
M‘Knight S. jun. Liverpool, merchant 
Mann J. Harbury, draper. 
Matthews W. Stone, Stafford, boot maker 
Matthews J. Old City Chambers, mrer- 
chant 
Mankin T. Peckham, coal factor 
Morgan J. Old City Chambers, monty 
Scrivener 
Nordbiad A. and Co. Kingston-upon-Hal, 
merchants. 
Notali P. Oxford road, slopsetier 
Norris J. Portsmouth, baker 
Post W. Bristol, carver and gilder 
Phillips B. Bristol, cabinet maker 
Phillips J. Milford, Pembroke, merchant 
Pierrepont, Sharpe and Fisher, King’s arms 
yard, Culeman street, merchants 
Paal J. Mary-le-bone street, pawnbroker 
Purnell R. Clondeaershire, tanner 
Page J. Middlesex, butcher 
Phillip B. jan. and Co, Great St. Helen’s, 
uph: isterers 
Roby R. Bucklersbury, warehoaseman 
Rowton W. and Ce, Shrewsbory, bankers 
Raijey T. and Ce. Kingston-apon-ftall, 
common brewer 
berts J. Kent road, stone mason 
ichards J. Budge row, merchant 
Raywood J. Manchester, grocer 
—" E. York street, Sowthwark, niez- 
chant 
Rosiitions N. Weymouth and Dorset, mer- 
chant 
forpest D. Southwark, British wine met- 
chant 
St. John H. P cross, Devon 


Sharples W. Walton-le-Dale, Lancaster, 


cotton maker 
} Smith R. Chelsea, linen draper 
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* Smith J. Totnes, Devon, coal merchant 
Tilly J. Copthall court, insurance broker 
Took ‘E. Bath square, Portsmouth, sail 


maker 

Tabart B. Bond street, bookseller 

Taylor C. Bristol, jeweller 

Taylor M. Liverpool, merchant 

Tomkins S$. Worcester, flax dresser 

Taylor J. Monkweremouth, Durham, ship 
builder 

Toledano P. P. Great Prescot street, Good- 
man’s fields, merchant 

Taylor P, M. and Co. Liverpool, mer 
chants 

Valentine R. and Co. Mumford eourt, Milk 
street, warehousemen 

Willoughby D. Strand, victualler 

Wiggins S. Cloth fair, tailor 

White G.G. Bridal lane, Jslington, coal 
factor 

Wrigley W. Halifax, York, cotton spinner 

Wright J. sen. = Russel street, Blooims- 


bur; holstere 
Woeduan ° "Lime*street” square, mer- 


chant 
atson W. sen. and jun. wiicele North- 
wmberland, corn tors 
Gores Cc. Ch 
Wylie “hn. Mitre conrt, Aides 





merchant. 


Whitmarsh T. New Sarum, Wilts, common 
eatin 
Wales C. H, Vigo lane, Piccadilly, prin- 
ter s 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


T. Field and T. Broad, jun. of Penzance, 
Cornwall, tallow chandlers 
E. Frisby and R. FereNeeM of Basinghall } 
Street, tailors and drapers 
a Markland and T. Markland, of Man- 
cheste 
G. Sidford and S. Rogers, of Bath, carriers 
B. Hawkes, B. Lea, and J. Hawkes, of 
Watling street, toymen 
W. Dolby, C. Dolby, H. Toppin and R, 
Grpbam. of Basingha I street 
Woodman and W. Rawbone, of Little 
BN an close, drug grinders 
R. Davis and T. Davis, of apie tid 
wharfingers 
R. Horsfall and S. Stanton, of Coventry, | 
ribbon manufactarers 
._ J. Browne, B. Browne and B. Porter, ef 
Bristol, painters and colourmen 
A. Lopes and W. Collins, of London, mer- 
chants 
T. Loxdale, J. Loxdalc and G. E. Jackson, 
of Bilstone, Stafford, bankers 
D, Watney, J. Moore and G. Smith, Cfoy< 
don, bankers 
i. Paull and E. Williams, of Old Fish 
_Street, Doctors’ Commons, caapenters 
c. ing, of Exmouth, Devon, and H. C 
= of London, merchants 
A. Lopes; W. Collins and G. A. Kantzow, 
of | Liverpoot, merchants 
J. Wigg and G. Mansfield, of Nerth place, 
Gray’s inn lane, builders 
W. Hellewell, of Sheepridge, York, mer- 
chant,and J. Eilewell, of Eliend, York, mer- 
chant, and B. Carter, of Huddersfield, York, 
machine maker 
an — oe J. Dalton, of Gutter lane, 
“D. Ballivant and G. Bullivant, of Manches- 
ter, manufacturers 
W. Jepson and J. Clayton, of South Anston, 
York, lime burneis 


Partnerships dissolved. 
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J. Kincey, J. Chalk and W. Mamnier, of 
Whitechapel road, coach makers 
W. M*iver, D. M*Viccar — Mt. M. M‘Cor- 
anedaley of Liver, pol, merchants 
edley — Hedley, of Newcastie- 


open 
Palet-and ao ,. W. Aldridge, of White 
Lien ‘ager Pentonville, men midwives 
J. Walter and J. F. Gresham, of Nicholas 
lane, cordwainers 
fi. C, Mair and Kite, of London, insurance 
brokers 
M. Burgis and.B. Burgis, of Castle street, 
Leicester fields, plumbers 
P. Woodaorth, J, Hall and R. Hall, of 
Whitehaven, Camberland, dealers in china 
J. Nicholson and E. Garritte, of Manches- 
ter 
C. Reeve and H. Norman, of Aldgate, 
| woollen drapers 
| G, Holding and J. Brace; of Sweeting’s 
m4 Royal Exchange, stationers 
Harrison and D. Hanuy, of Rio de Ja- 
| neiro, R. Harrison, A. Harrison and W. La- 
| thaw, of Liverpool, merchants 
J. Howgate, J: Hutchinson, T. Hutchinson, 
‘J. Roberts and. W. Kaye, of Wath-upon- 
| Dearne, York, spinners and linen manufac. 
turers 
|. T. Loxdale and OG E. Jackson, of Bilstone, 
| Stafford, flint glass manufacturers 
G. Maw, W. Hunt and W. T. Armstrong, of 
| Leadenhall street, chymists and d 
| H. Pye and J. Murrey, of Liverpool, flour 
dealers 
Cleg and W. C. Rutson; eae Manchester and 
| Liverpool, cottam dea! 
. M. Stainton and W. Todgson, of Alderman- 
ar 
R. Phelps and T. Press, Dee, of Newnham, 
Gloucester, mercers and grocers 
J. Bowring, J. G. Bowring.and C. Riving» 
ton, of Queen street, Cheapside, lead mer- 
chants 
H. Bullen, J. Webster, G. Roskell and J. 
Bullen, of Liverpool 
H. Mallen, J. Webster and J. Bullen, of Li- 
verpool 
S. Winsall and E. Mace, cart and coath 
wheel wrights 
D. Griffin and S. Burrell, of Vere’ street; 
Oxford street, linen drapers 
W. J, Btowne and W. Latliam, of Liver- 
| pool, merchants 
W. Bushell, J. L. M‘Adam, W. S. Jacques 
and Ww. Turner, of Little George street, St. 
and-Jacob, Gloucester, near Bristol, 
merchants and manufactarers 
W. H. Williams and R. Powell, of Shore, 
ditch, victuallers 
E. Shuker and J Fearnley. of Lewisham, 
Kent, corn deaiersand coal merchants 
E. Harrison and M. A. Leftley, of Old 
Bond street, fancy workers, -embroiderers 
and court dress makers 
5.3, Goepel and C. Cheese, of Frederick 
place, Goswelt street road, jewellers 
G. Bilackband and. W. Keen, of Eccleshall. 
Stafford, ironmongers, grocers, druggists and 
— 
. Almon 
_ 
H. 


sen. G, Almond jun. and W. 
Nottingham, hinen drapers 
Baggs and W. Matthews, of Marsh 

place, es flock manufacturers 

J. Lewsly, J, Webber and J. H. Wilcox, of 
Bristol, Spanish wool merchants 

C. Humberston, of Liverpool, and J. Ikin, 
of London, merchants 
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L. Harrison and T. Rutter, of the Strand, 
printers 
J. Woodbine and C. Saint, of Norwich, 
one rocks, 6. Matthewman and J. Clongb 
roo. . . ou, 
woolsta! ers ” 


Leeds, 
Sam. Goujon and Wm. Welch, of Newgate 
street, straw and chip hat manufacturers 
J. G. Bate and W. Broclebank, of Liver- 


C.S. Fraser, J. Outhwaite, J. Smith and R. 
Drew, of Foster lane, manufacturers and 
warehousemen 

J. Fisher, R. Fisher and J. James, of Liver- 
pool, ship builders 

A. Ramsay and J. Simpson, of Tonbridge 
place, New road, stone masons 

R. Higham and Robert Higham, of Man- 
ehester, lime and coal dealers 

G. Thornber and C. Thornber, of Lower 
Bentham, York, tallow chandiers 

Z. Stirk and T. Taylor, of Leeds, worsted 
machine makers 

8. Bryanand W. J. Bryan, of Red Lion 
street, Holborn, butchers 

S. Hull, J. Smith and D. S. Norton, of Ux- 
bridge, bankers 

J. Knott, W. Smith and J. Clarke, of Duke 
street, Soathwark, hat makers 

J. Good and J. Salmon, of Hunlett, York, 
fulling millers 

C. Horne, of Faversham, andS. Sankey, of 
Chatham, timber merchants 

S. Eccles and R..Atherton, smiths 

W. Newberry, T. S. Benson and J. Wells, 
of St. John street, Clerkenwell, vinegar 


makers 

F. Boult and J. Cockshott, of Liverpool, 
merchants 

Jas. Kearsley, Josiah Kearsley and Edw. 
Kearsley, jun. of Manchester, fastian manu- 


J. Maund and C. Hickson, of New street, 
Covent garden, mercers and drapers 
E. Shaw and J. G. Hitchcocks, of Bath, 


Bankers 
J. Palfreeman, of Masborough, and Joseph 
Midgeley, of Mexborough, York, stone ma- 


sons 
J. P. Holloway and J. J. Jackson, of St. 
’s lance, Cannon street, wine mer- 


ts 
J. English and J. B. Toulmin, of St. Paul’s 
square, Birmingham, factors 


Trent - meena . 
451. per share clear per 
dividing at the rate of 321. per share 
Monmouthshire, 1291. with 2 


hdale, 521. 10s. 551.—Eilesmere, 
and Surrey, 





[Feb. 1, 


T. Pease and W. Cudworth, of Darlington» 
+Durham, chymists  —~ 
T. W. Hawkins and T. Hawkins, of High 
Street, Southwark, stationers 
J. Reed, W. Batson, Wm. S. Batson, Wm. 
Reed, A. Reed and R. Hepple, of Morpeth, 
Northumberland, bankers 
W. Smith, jan. and T. Smith, of Lower 
Thames street, cheesemongers 
R. Holden and H. Turner, of Dufficld, 
Derby, maltsters 
S. Platt and J. Plaft, of Great Castle street, 
Cavendish square, painters 
M. Trueleve, M. Beaumont and F. Beau- 
mont, of Cadegan place, Sloane street 
S. Gardner and if Wrigley, of Manchester, 
cotton dealers 
R. Barber and J. Reynolds, of Birming- 
ham, toy makers 
E. Tonge and J. Mellor, of Smedley, Lan- 
caster, fustian and calico printers 
J. Russell and F. Owen, of Colebrook- 
Dale, Salop, tobacco pipe manufacturers 
Jon. Fallowfield, Jos. Faliowfield and Wim. 
Fallowfield, of Penrith, Cumberland, drug- 
gists 
T. Burt and H. Beasant, of Poole, ship 
builders 
T. Field and T. Broad, jon. of Penzance, 
Cornwall, tallow cliandlets 
G.M‘Donald, of Bristol, Booksellers and 
Stationers 
R. Fairbrother and J. Marsh, of London, 
cotton manufacturers 
J. Newberry and J. Mickelfield, of Dart- 
ford, Kent, innholders 
Bonsor and Sam. Bonsor, of West 
Retford, Nottingham, paper manufacturers 
W. Glover, E. Glover and C. Glover, of 
Sion College garden, Aldcrmanbury 
J. Littlewood and J. Bingham, of Sheffield, 
furriers 
W. Seller and J. Cooke, of Chester, cont. 
mon brewers 
J. Hunter ahd J. Stewardson, of Lovel’s 
court, Paternoster row, silk manafactu- 


rers 

W. Clay and J. Norris, of Holborn hill, 
drapers and mercers 

Chris, Taddy, Charles Taddy, J. Bradney 
and R. Franklin, of Lawrence lane, drug 
merchants 

S. Keay and J. Chalklen, of Tower street, 








ea 


Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, Fire Office Shares, &e 
—_— 


or Grand Trunk Canal, 12601. with Half Yearly Dividend at the rate of 
nnam.—Birmingham, 10%, dividing 42. clear.—Coveritry, 855!. 
ansea, 1671. the last dividend 8). 
10s. haif FF eee wile ond Rack oe 
i I.—Kennett and Avon, 42 to 431.—Wilts ana $s \e — 
wt gy ag hf A te 75.—Union, 961.—Lancaster, 261.—Ashby de la-Zouch, 
— d Birmingham Old Shares, 30l.—New ditto, par. 
x. a a51.—West Tadia Dock Stock, 1611. ex balf yearly dividend of 51.—London 
rly dividend of 3l¢ clear.—Ditto Scrip 


St. Giles’s, closet and engine makers 


share.— 
. ex half 


Doc! .ex half y ) 2 
gig} = yalbion Assurance, 601.—Globe, 1191. ex half yearly dividend 


interest.—Al 


- ith ' 
F'n East Londen Water-Works, 185].—West-Middlesex New ditto. 


of 31.—East 


mium—Grand Junction 
wate ion iassitation, Ol Ser 25.—Covent Garden New Theatre $7015 
without 





Institution, 6a. 53.~—Surrey do. 231. 








- to 3. premium.— 
» 201. 10s. to 261. per 


201. per share pre- 
ditto, 101. 10s. to 422i. 128, miqm.—- 


Oat: 


1811.] Inportations, &c. 


Importations at the Port of London, from 20th Dec. to 20th Jan, 1811. 
FLAX. LINSEED. } SPANISH WOOL. 


Smith and Co 5 | R. and J. Wilson - Boddington and Co, 

Hill and Son 5 Pieschell and Co. -..-.- 
Oswell and Co. W. Seymour Baring and Co, «++++++ 
Heyman and Co, «-++++ 120 | A. G. Milne ---+++ tee J. Perochin 

W. Seymour J. Roddam 5 Salter and Co, «-- 

5 | Inglis and Co--+ ++ G. Flindt and Co, 
Rucker Brothers 
Bainbridge and Co 

J. JOrge «+ eee eecees eee 
T. Fellowes 

J. Lubbock aud Co. - 
Raikes and Co. 

Lyne and Co 

RAGS. J, Pearson 


HEMP. 
Pieschell and Co. 

Findlay and Co---+++++ SO | Brune and Co, ----.-+.- 
G. Todd J. P. Hagedora 

Oswell and Co. 5 | J. D. Hore 

Mellish and Co 46 | G, Fiese and Co, - 

W. Seymour J. and J. Pierson 

J.andJ. Mackenzie---- 30 | J. L. Gries-+++++eeeee. 
R. Harris and Co R. Hughes 

F. KJingender Soltire and Co, --- 








Arrivals at Liverpool since our last, 
From America, 50 vessels—West Indies, 7—Nerway, 0—Sweder, 0—South America, 2—Russia, o— 


Brazils, 3—-Bahama, 1—Portngal, 5—Azores, 1—Newfoundland, 3—— Total 74 vessels, with valdable 
cargoes of wine, rum, hewp, tar, flax, wine, cotton, tobacco, and Hides. 


ne 


PRICE OF CORN AT LIVERPOOL. 


14 6 per7Olbg. | Barley, English-- 6 
14 Oditto Scotch -- 6 
14 9 ditto Malt, Fine- ---- 
12 6 ditto Inferior -- 9 
13 0-ditto Beans, Tick -+ - 57 
4 2per 45lbs | Peas, White---- 52 
4 ditto Flour, Fine--+--- 80 
0 ditto Seconds -- 72 
Waterford 11 ditto American 54 
Cork «+++ 6 ditto Ditto Sour 45 
Wexford -- 5 ditto 


Wheat, Engl. new 14 
American 13 
Dantzig 14 
Irish old 9 
Ditto new 12 

@ats, Potatoe-.-+- 

Ditto new-- 
“Linierick -- 


0 per 60 Ibs, 
8 ditto 

O per 36 qts. 
0 ditto 

O per qr. 

0 ditto 

O per280lbs 
0 ditto 

0 per 196lbs 
0 ditto 


PR PX ppeae ep 
ececooooacea 
PRP PSP eX Ps wp pw 
am os) ou em 

SuIaneesnan 
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Ashes, Pearl and Pot, tons 
Barilla, ton. 
Brandy, gals. -- 
Brimstune, tons eeeeee eeeeeee ere 
Bristles, doz. lbs. - 
Butter, tons ++++++se+++- 
Coffee, bags--++-+-+ 

Cork, tons -+++--- 

Cotton, Ibs.-- 
Currrants, casks +++++e++seeeees ° 
Flax, tons -- 
Flax Seed, gene eoccccces esvee 
Hemp, tons 
Linseed, Qt. seeerere © eeevcccces ° 
Madder, CWE, cccccecccccceccccce ° 
Oil, Olives, tons 
Rags, TOMS. «see rreeee te eeerrevee 


146 


eereee 
eee eerere . eee 


eeeeeeee 





Importations, &c. 
Importations at the PORT of eS for the Month ending 21st Jan. 1811. 


50 | Rape Seed, bush. --++-- eccccece e 

Rasius, Suv, cwt-«+- 

Raisins, Smyrna, caskS ++++++++ 

Rice, cwt.-++++++- ae 

Run, galls. 

Silk, Thrown, lbs, +-++++++ vee 
, Raw, lbs. --+++- ° 

Smalts, Ibs. --+++-+++++++++ eeeee 

Sugar, hhds, -+++++++++e+ee0- ee 

Tallow, tens 

Tar, Dar. e+ cceececccees eeeccces 

Tobacco, Ibs. 

Wheat, qrs.- 

Wine, galls,-++- mecccese ecccce 

Wool, cwts. a Spanish 

Llides «« 


[Feb. 1, 


790 


3976 


415 


2356 





COURSE OF 


- 


Tuesday, 
1 Jan. 


EXCHANGE. 
Tuesduy, 


8 Jan. 15 Jan, 





AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. 31 
Ditto at sight - 30 
Rotterdam, 2 Us. ++++++++++++ ” 
Hamburgh, 2} Us.--++- 28 
Altona, 25 coe ces cccesccee 28 
Paris, 1 day’s date se eeeeeee ee 20 
Ditto, at sight ---- 20 
Tensile... seers eeeeree eeee 20 
Madrid-----+---- Effective------ 423 
Palermo-+++++++++in papers++++- 125 
Cadiz oo-vscccocseeess ereencete 438 
Bilboa - e eeercce 41 
gg Oveccccccce 54 
Genoa --e-+e+es 54 
Venice «++-++- $0bes coeccsocobess 52 
42 
64 
65 
Rio Janeiro «--+++seeeeee- © esee 72 
Malta Pee Pe eee eee SESS eee eee 61 
Gibraltar «-++e-++eeeeeeee 39 
De esbasecnsdes Sehaieiiedes 9} 

10% 





Cork 6 c06Uees cacscive 


New Dollars 5s, 84d. 
y ye, of the Bank on 


30 
29 

9 
26 
26 
19 


31 
30 
9 
26 
26 
20 
20 19 
20 19 
423 46 
125 125 
483 434 
41 41 
58 58 
54 54 
52 52 
42 42 
65 664 
65 65 
72 72 
62 63 
40 40 
9} 94 
104 10} 


OHAwWaooa 
AAOwr*§Aawonoa 
ooDarnrtaana 


ud © 
t 
mee 











+ 
10} 


Omniam 4} Discount. 


Holland, 4 per Cent. 








Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the Londos 


Gazette, for the Week aating 19th Jan. set 1. 


96s, Od. 
50 1 
40 11 
49 10 | 


i Bea Ni en 


Rye eee eemee cer boereneeseeseee 


Barley pero erereres 
Oatmeal 


meee eereeee 
a 


Pease «+--+. 
Beans 
Oats 
Beer or Big ---- 


POC eee ee Ceeeeen ee eesese 
ewe eee eet Pea eeeee ee weseee 


sererewerseere O 


s. d. 
48 10 
49 6 
6 9 


0 





HAY AND STRAW..---Per Load, 25th Jan. 1811, 


ST. JAMES’s MARKET. 
Hay vvcovsccsccses SG O O 9 10 
Liover -+++-++: 8 5 0 9 10 
Btraw «occerseeees 3 4 O 3.12 
WHITECHAPEL. 


Clover -s+s++p-- ts 

205 — 
SMITHFIELD. 

Hay See eeseeeseeee 8 O 

Clover oqcccccteccess 8 10 





Hay-srerereerrers. 6 6 0 9 9 


Straw cesessess 2 10 





oak oh 


> manny 


foe oo. * 


1811.] Markets, &c. 


PRICE OF COALS, 25th Jan. 1811, 

Newcastle se*+ 48 O — 68 Of] Cinders --- 
Sunderland ss+> 48 O — 58 0} Other Coals --....--- 
Delivered at 12s, advance on the above prices. 





CORN EXCHANGE.—Price of Grain, 25th Jan. 1811, 


Wheat «rereercresceee see 56 3 Boilers 

y fine, sereeeeeees eee _— Gray - teeeeeee 46 

‘ superfine, << Beans, old, © cecece ° 48 
— Ticks «o++ccccccce eseee 38 
— Oats «++ evceees Co ceccescccece 21 
= Polands «0.--sscececes seeeee 82 
a= Fine Flour ---++-e.e0e seeeees 80 
a Seconds «-+-+++se. eresceee FZ 
Per sack of 5 bushels, or ‘290 Ib, | Rape seed, per last-----...-. £46 


Pllildtids 








Friday, 25th Jan. 1814. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 
To sink the Offal, per a of 8lbs. By the Carcass. 
Beef to 





HOPS.—Borough. 


EO 
6| Kent, pockets,--..... to 7 10 


5 
6 
— 7 
— 7 
— 6 
F 
6 


— 5 61] Sussex-.... Ceerecesses 6 15 
Essex Farnham, 12 19 





Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar 45 9}. per cwt. exclusive of Customs 
and Excise payable thereof.---T. Nettleship, Clerk of the Grocer’s Company.— 
From London Gazette of 22d Dec. 1810. 





SCOTCH MARKETS.—EDINBURGH, JAN. 23. 
Meal market Tuesday. Prices of Meat, &c. Eggs, perdozen..1 4 

Oatmeal, per bolls, of Beef, perib.. 0s rassmarket, Jan. 16. 
First per bell .. ee 1l Os 6d | Matton .. «s 0 Sheep and Lambs, 1000, at per st. 

md se of ef 0 19 6} Veal os ee Sinking offals.. - os aloo 
Third «cs oe +» 0 18 O}| Pork o Cattle, 100 .. .. aos 
First,per peck .. +» 0 1 5) Lamb perqr. Milk Cows 151. My “ 
Barleymeal +. © 1 3§]| Rawhides, per st. Horses sold heavily. 
Peasemeal oe «- O 1 4} Batter, 4 ib. Coals, p.cart of 12 cwt 88 6 a 1086 
Q@uartern Loaf eo O O 11h t 


DUNDEE MANUFACTURES, 
Linens. Yarns, Per spl. ial a a . 
Sail-cloth, No.1 ...0.. 144. 15 3ib. Lint hand-spun. 4s Drajana Cut 


Hemp Cotton B: mio a 14 3 do. Mill-spun ......4 Leibau 
Sirelitz vigee Arcwecwd ga +5 Narva, 12 head evecceee 


SCACSCeSOM- 
Pep eee, s 
re aeoocse 


Sse 


Archangel,. 


Petersburg clean 
Do. half clean 


e win oO 
Peepers 


: 6 
German Dowlas 27 “inch l2gifa 7 and 8 Tow do. seece 
Common do. 27 ss-. 11 a 12 | 10 to 2lb do ses... 
Tow Sheeting, 24 port. 11 ale ax. 
Do, dO 1602.20.00... 9 & 10 | Petersburg, 12 head....L. 


— GOsvcceses 


SPBAMACMwern 


“aa 
2» 
PP cots anuee 


ea 
PPPS SP ppEEy 


SeRRsa 


Codilla..ecessevevcaces 








ARBROATH MANUFACTURES, JAN. 15. 


Tow, 3-4ths wide ...... 8d a 8§d | Lint, 34thsdo....ecseee13d a 0 | Do 32dOdO seceseseseee 9 20 
Der paths sheet...+.0++ 14 a O | Do. 44ths do......cseeee17 & O | GETMANS secccccecscece 14 82 @ 
DBtHS do.rccsceseeeeedd a 0 Do 30 post. 9.8ths do.... i7 ao | 


2a2 





176 LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 


JAN, 25, 1811. 
——_ 


B. — Barrel ; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C.112lb. D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of Deals 
120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons; ands. 4 Chest of Oil 50 Flasks, or 4 Gallons ; Lt. Last, or 
Rarrels of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons e: ach; Q. Quarter, of 8 Bushels ; T. Ton or 20 ewe; 
Tu. Tunof 252 Gallons.—Norte, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 1: 38 Gallons; 
Buceilas and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons; Madeira per 

Pipe of \10 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 126 G allons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 Gallons; 

Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hozshe ad of 57 oF 5 ; Gallons 7 (all Inc rease 

and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil is sold per Tun of 252 Gallons; Olive, 

Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. 

N. B. The Duties which are paid by the Importers are incladed in the following Prices, and the 
Drawback, if mannan within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 

PROM » TO iw | FROM | 
Gs. @ié «. i 
ALUM English .  .]24 10 pe 10 r Cotton 

Roach . 4115 0} 1 18 C.|| Wool § 
Almonds Barbary Bitter} 3 4 3 10 —| 
Sweet} 4 0} 4 10 —|! 

Jofdan.  .jl+ i 0 

Valentia .| 5 5 15 

Annatto Flag « | 0 

- Spanish . 1 0 

Argol Bolo.&Rhe. w hite 

Florence White . 

— Naples White 


—- Re 





——-E eee eon eee 
a 


OO TAO D aI DP ~*~ 


Pernambuc . 
Bahia 
Maranham . 
tell 


a] 


ti 


Brazil 


= =| 
Demerara 
Berbice 
Carriacou 
Grenada. 
Barbadoes 
- Domingo. 
7 Martinico 
Smyrna 
Bahama . 
} Bengal d 
Teves ER’S Wood, Bar W.): 


Dutch 


wr 
aie a 
2 > 
Phd 


coourcevrwscooucnue 
£ 


> 
. 


Piet J 
a ‘Tret allowe 
West Indies, 


tl 


Ashes Amer. Pearl, 
— Pot best 
— Barilla Teneriffe . 
— — Spanish 
Sicily 
—— Dantzic Pearl 
—— Russia Pot. . 
Bark Oak .. 
BERRIES,Juniper, Ger. 
en Italian 
Yellow oy 
Brandy Best 
Tuferior 
Brimstone Foreign Ro 
Bristles Hog Russia und. 
Archangel do. 
> Koningsberg do.}! 
CAPERS, French. 
———. Spanish. . 
Cochineal Spa. Garbled 
——— East India 
Cocoa West India . 
—-Carracca for Export 
Coffee W. I. very ord 
—__- ord. 
——_——._ mid 


—_— os gvo i 


-1 


cSessotesecess 
: ; . 
i) 


— Brazil 
—|——-—Brazilet 
—— Cam Wood 
ne | Fustic 
—) ———-Zant or young 
— Logwood Camp 
== Hond. chipt 
G.|______ Jamaica chipt 
—| Nicaragia, large}: 
T. || small 
Cc 


= 
> 


- 
ecooce 
ee Se 


File Wanaste Wh dhoeantenhsh cte ah 


~ 


Sunders Red . 
| DRUGS. Aloes, Barbad.|20 
= Succotorine  .}15 
_— Hepatic or E, [.}10 
—!'Angelica Root d 
lb. Antrmony Crude 
—} Arsenic Red ° 
C.| White . 
—'Balsem Capivi 
—| Peru. 
—. Tolu > 
—|| Bark, Jesuits, 
-~ Red 
—||————--———-Vellow . 
—||Borax, refined E. I. 
—, English 
| — unrefined or Tinc. 
|\Camphire Refined 
—_|— Unrefined 
— ! Cantharides 


— 


~_ — 
— hes 
rQooocsc 


sHeowo~ Oe -I 


AONSoSoSoCSCOm-UUTScCoOOOAaNSON 


—— -——_——— fin 
=— Mocha or East Tad. 
— Java . ° 
Copper, unmanufac. 
manufactured , 
Copperas, Green 


SCOSUTU MR YRHAVOHD 
SCwoamvacuwowes 
ooo ocooacantnoe-cas 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
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Cardemoms (best). 0] 0 
Cassia Buds . at 0118 
———Fistula W. I. c 0} 6 
——Lignea . 0/26 
Castor Oil p. bot. ib. 3) 0 
Coculus Indicus . 0)13 
Colocynth Turkey , 9} 0 
Columbo Root . 0) 7 
Cream ofTartar . o| 9 
Essence of Bergamot . 0 
——— Lavender . 0 
—— Lemon 3 
—— Origanum 0 
——- Rosemary 0 
Gallangal, East India . 0 
‘Gentian Root. 0 
Giuseng 0 
Gum Ammo. Drop 0 
Lump 0 
Gum Arabic E. I. 
— Turkey fine 
—— Barbary . 
—— Assafeetida . 
—— Benjamin . 
— Cambogium . 
— Copal scraped 
—— Galbanum . 
— Guaiacum . 
— Mastic 
—— Myrrh 
— Olibanum . e| 
—— Oppoponax . .85 
—— Sandrac | 
—— Seneca, garbled | 5 
—— Tragacanth ~/Z2 
Jalap ° . | 0 
Ipecacuanha - | 0 
Isinglass, Book . | 0 
—— Leaf . .| 0 
———— Long Staple | 9 
Manna, Flakey . .| 0 
Musk, China . | 0 
Nox Vomica . 43 
Oil of Vitriol ° | 0 
Opium | 0 
Pink Root ¥ 
Quicksilver . 
, Rhubarb, East India 
—— Russia 
Safiron . ° 
Sago . é ‘ 
Sal Ammoniac . 
Salop i 
Mrsaparilia 
Sassafras 
Scammony, 
Senna » 
Seeds, Anni. Alicant 
—— Coriander, English 
Cummin i 
—— Fenugeeek . 
Shellack ° 


\Stickmck . ° 
.. |Snake Root 
Soap, Castile or Spanish 
Soap, Yellow : 
— Mottled 
-j|—— Curd . 
Spermaceti refined . 
.||Tamarinds West India 
Tapioca, Lisbon . 
Furmeric, Bengal . 
China . 
i—————ee West India . 
Verdigrise Wet 
——Dry . 
Se Crystallized 
-\|Vitriol,Roman . 
“|| EBONY, Black Rose 
, Green . . 
|| ElephT. 70 to 901b each |2 
—-Scrivelloes 
FEATHERS, Dantz. . 
Hambro’ 
———— Russia 
Down . 
Flax, Riga . ° 
-||—-Petersburgh 12 head 
- Archangel . 16 
‘IGALLS, Aleppo blue.. 
mixt 


So 
2s. 


_ 
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ArOSSOCSCHUULIOS 
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coocaoeNoUceoooecoryE, 


SAWS scoSooaseoocse 


cone 
~ 
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Swucwuwsccouscoss 


aSoo 
FLPlsi 
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oovecse 
cocr WOK LS 
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Pill 
a ee 





tl 





-/|Geneva Holland . 
-||Glue, For. dry thick lea. 
_ thin . 
HEMP, Riga Rhine 
——Out shot 
—Codilia ° P 
Petersburg Clean ‘ 
~— half clean|66 
Hides Raw West India 
— Buenos Ayres 
Brazil . 
—_— Horse, British 





ti> 


coocaceccosnosescsooscooscoanseoosossoouSoSesooSco® 


PSltlitieriil 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
+ 
6 
U 
0 
0 
0 
5 
v0 
+ 
5 
2 


— 


+> 
BIlel ili iei 


INDIGO. 
Guatimala Flora 
Sobres 
Cortes’ 
Carracca Flora 
—— Sobres} ¢ 
Cortes 
Brazil , e P 
3 (Blue . ° ° 
= )Purple 
3 Copper and ‘violet 
= ( Copper 
[IRON British in “bars 
———- in pigs 
Old Sable . 
New Sable 
Gurioffs . 
Archangel 
Swedish . 
LEMONS repa. . 
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178 LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
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FROM 
s. 
Currants . roe: 
Figs Faré . = «| 2 O 
——Turkey .| 2 10 
Prunes new .| 2 16 
Muscatels . ./10 O 
Bloom or Jar .| 4 0 
San or Solis,new) 3 10 
Denia or Malaga! 2 10 
Sultana. «| 4 10 
—-Smyrna .|2 6 
Rosin . ° - 7 014 
Ram Jamaica . -| 0 
Leeward Island ,| 0 
SACCARUM Saturni . 
Saffiower ‘ ° 
Saitpetre,Ea. In. Rougl 
British, Refined 


ao 
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Licorice Italian 
Spanish 
Lead, Pigs Bf 
——Mill’d or Sheet « 
—— Bars ° . 
——Shot No. ] to5 . 
6 to 12. 


mr} 2 wd 
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RAISINS, &c. 


Wholesale D’s Prices. 
@ & ot 
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MADDER, Dutch Cro. 
Ombro - 
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Gamene . 
—Mulls 
Roots .« ‘ 
Mats, Archangel . . 
OIL Lucca or Sallad . 
chest . 
——Olive Barbary . 
Gallipoli. . 
—_— «Palm ° ’ 
——Turpentine, Enug. 
Foreign 
——Rape English 
—— Refined . 
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—— Whale, Greenland 
—— Brazil or S. Fish 
Oranges Lisb. repa. best 
—_——-—— St. Michaels | 2 
Orchil-Weed,Canary B.| n 
Inferior {140 
Cape de Verd .| 90 
PITCH American . . 
Archangel ° 
—_——— Sweden . . 
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iJ 

8 China 3 moss 
3\—— 6 moss 
S|Milan . 
4 
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Reggio 
Brutia 
Bergam 
Brescia 
Silk 8 Modena 
£ Piedm 
- 8 ( Milan 
Spices, Cmuamon 
Cloves . 
Mace Long 
Nutmegs : 
Ginger, BarbadoesW. 
Jamaica Black 
White 
— East India 
Pepper . ° 
White . 
Long . 
— Pimento or Jain. Pep. 
Spirits Malt ‘ e 
irits of wine 
: fAntigua . 2 
Barba. Clayed 1s 
2d 
ee Sd, 
Musco. orbrown. 
1 1 4 .Nev. &Tor.| 0 70 0 77 
* Sugars imported into Great-Britain.from the Bast Indies by the East India Gompany, are bonded, and on being cleared ont of the 
Company's warehouses, tor home consumption, the are to pay the custom duty of 11. %. per cwr. Arditional 
on all sugars 20 per cent. All white or clayed sugar of the British plantation imported since the 41h of June, 179, pays a 
of 11, $s,4d. per cwt. All British plantation raw sugar on being expurted co Ireland orelsewhere, draw back 27%. per CWle 
r, 4 warehoused, pays a duty of te 50s, — ewr. on being exported. Refined sugar, called bastard ground sugar, 26%. 


rd broken in pieces, 33s. 1d. A sugar, 53s. except double loaves, which u 63s. Refined broken in 
allowed 2 bounty of 59s, per cwt,on exportation, If supanted ine baciga sbtp, 18. Fd, leit Bs tog 
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0 
0 
0 
o———British . 0 
Carlow Ist} 6 
Cork Ist} 5 
Waterford ist} 6 
Holland. .j 0 
Friesland ./ 6 
York Best .| 3 
Cumberland | 3 
Bacon new 3 
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Beef India 

Beef mess . 

Pork India . 
new mess 
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Hams, York < 
liane Westphalia. 
Rags Hambro’ SPF 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 





(GrenadaMuscov. 
Jamaica brown . 
—— middling 
good 
fine, . 
StKitts& Monts. 
Tobago & StVin. 
Surinam & Dem. 
Trinidad.- . . 
East India . d 
Ground tips 
middles| 
Faces 
(Lumps, Brown . 
——Middling 
Best 
Sing. Loa. Brown} 
Middling. 
Best $ 
Powder Loaves , 
| Molasses i 


TALLOW Town melted 
—— Russian Yellow 
White 
Soap 
Rough Fat . pe 
TAR Carolina . 
—Virginia 
— Archangel 
— Stockholm 





SUGAR, 
Waterside Prices. 
— 


ugar BrokersPrices 





TEA ° . , 
without Duty or 
Excise. 

—Bohea 
—Congou 
—Campoi 
—Pekoe 
—Twankay 
——Hyson Skin 
—Hyson 

— Gunpowder 


Dantz Simby40 ft 
—24——— 36 
a)]—2 ——30 
@( Stockholm, 14 f 
A\ Christiana, 12 f. 
Caritham, 12 f. 
Norway . 
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Meme! Fir 
Quebec r 
Oak Board ‘ 
Pine Boards . 
S (Masts... 
Tobacco ? Maryland fi. 
bonded § Good Colour 
Middling do. 
———-Virginia fine . 
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Strip leaf. 
———Turkey ° 
Tortoise-shelt q 





Turpentine, American 
Valonia . . 
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WAX, Bees, English 


Vermilion, Dutch . 
————— China. 


——American . 
African 
Dantzic X Ham. 








Hambro’ white. 
Red Port 
—Old 
Sherry 
Lisbon 
Vidonia 
Bucellas 
Mount. Old 
Madeira Old 
Claret 


Dealers Prices of 








Cedar, Carolina . 
eteats 





Ligram Vite Jamaica. 
—— Providence 
Mahogany Hispa. 
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Yarn Mohair Smyma 
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PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE FROM LONDON. 


At 2gs. ToYarmouth,Hull, Roussel 


Weymouth, D 


Plymouth, Jersey, 
pool, Bristol, &c. t0 Dublin, Cork, or 


From Liverpoo 


- - &ec. 
out and home.—At 4gs. 
® U.S, of i 


America,-- Gibraltar, 
or Leeward Island¢.—Brazil, South A 


Skips) return 51. 


bester,Gue 
At 


&J 
Waterford,’ 


St. Helena, or Cape of Good Hope, Dublin, Cork. 
Teturn 21.—FromPaole, &c.to Newfoundland, to U. 8. of America, American shi 
» rm 21. 10s.—At 8 gui Newfoundland, 

merica, retarn 4).—At 10 gs. Senegamb 
Jamaica, South America.—At 1¢ gs. To Musquitu shore, HMenduras, &c. 
and Leeward Islands to U.S. of America, Quehec, Montreal. &e,—At Zo gs. 


ersey.—At 3gs. Ports of Scotland, 
4gs. im, Cork, Derry, Limerick, Bristol, 
-—Bengal, Madras, orChina 


, ee. 
ja; U.S. of America (Brit, 
return 61.— 


fishery.—At 25 gs. Newfoundland, Jamaica, and Westwarf Islands.—To Rigaand Revel 40gs. retum 
10gs.—Stockholm and Gottenburg, 15gs. return5—Lisbon and Rio de Janeiro, 8 gs. return 4. 


8 gs. return 5.— Mediterranean, 10 gs. return 4l.—From Live 
Sterdamand ,»6gs.—Frem Baltic home, 25gs, 


rpeol to America, 5gs. return 11.—~Te Ag. 
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